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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT. EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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SFnstitutes and Colleges. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 
Patrons -The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The Next FORTNIGHTLY* CONCERT, THIS DAY, SATURDAY, 
MAY 18, at 8. 
For prospectus apply to 


ROTA 


TOHN GILL, Secretary. 





ROvet COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W- 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE Prince or WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT, THURSDAY, MAY 30, at 7.3¢. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORI.-EY, Honorary Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. {nstituted 1872. 
President—The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Warden—Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Doc., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Examinations— Prof. JAMESHIcGs, Mus. Bac. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in 
January and July. 

LocaL EXAMINATIONS, 

The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, 
and the Local Fxamination in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a 
list of which may be had onapplication. At the London Centre (Local Secretary 
Mx. A. W. S. Hoare, 460, Camden Road, N_), the next examination in Instru- 
mental aud Vocal Musical will takes place on July 8,-9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Last 
day of entry June 17. 

Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


Special Wotices:. 


ON AND AFTER THE Ist JUNE Next, 


THE EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING DEPARTMENTS 
The Musical World 


WIinhLn RAMove te 


THE 


“Observer” Printing Works, 396, Strand, W.C. 


A large PHOTOTYPE PORTRAIT of a MUSICAL CELEBRITY 
given with each weekly issue. 





ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 
Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of Concerts. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. SEASON, 
1889 Under the Management of AUGUSTUS HIARRIS. TheSEASON 
will COMMENCE this day, Saturday, May 18, and will TERMINATE on 
Saturday, July 27. The Company engaged will include most of the leading 
Artistes of the principal European Opera Houses. This Saturday Evening, Bizet’s 
master-work, Les Pecheurs de Perles: Miss Ella Russell, Signor Francesco D’An- 
drade, Signor Miranda, and Monsieur Talazac; Conductor, Signor Luigi 
Mancinelli. Monday, Faust: Miss Marguerite Macintyre, Madame Scalchi ; 
Conductor, Signor Mancinelli. Tuesday, Carmen: Madame Marie Rose, Miss 
Macintyre; Conductor, Signor Ardfti. Thursday, La Traviata: Miss Ella 
Russell, Signor Talazac ; Conductor, Signor Randegger. 





‘THE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place,W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor 

Piano— Dr. Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Ilenseler, Loman, Trew. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia Denza, Badia, Bonetti 
Romili ; Mesdames Della-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. ; 

Violin-—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba ; Harp—Oberthiir ; ’Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 

The names of new students received on and after April 29. 

THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS, 

Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and 
Colleges, are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer 
its diplomas of Gold Medallist, &c., on applicants who satisfy a board of Exam 
iners. 

In order to render the proceedings free from the objections of the Local Exam- 
inations, they will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by 
foreign professors of celebrity. 

The Next Examination is on Monday, July 29. 

Forms of application and list of pieces to be studied sent ws t. 

Cc Rew, Hon. Sec. 





UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.— 
Patron: The Kt. Rev. the LOKXD BISLIOP of London. President: Sir 
HERBEKT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. The First ANNUAL DINNER 
will take place at the Holborn Restaurant, on the 28th May, at 6.30 pm 
i ay a is permitted to bp = pans organist. Application for Tickets 
4s. each) enclosing remittance shou made to the t 
45, Stormont Koad, Lavender Hill, S.W. po as. Masten atonal, 
The next examination for Fellowship, (F.Gld.0.), will be held on the 23rd, 


and 24th, {7 . By order of the Council. 
} T. IELD » Sub- Warden MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec. gro tem. 
FS: 





RYSTAL PALACE. — Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Signor Foli wtll sing in Grand Performance on Handel Festival 
Sca'e of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, ELIJAH, Saturday, June 22. Chorus and 
Orchestra 3,000 performers, Conductor, Mr. August Manns. Numbered Seats, 
Ios. 6d, and 7s. 6d. (including admission), may now be booked at Crystal Palace, 
and at usual agents. 





ICHTER CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. N. Vert. Conductor, Dr. Hans Richter. THIRD CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, MAY 20, at 8.30., programme consisting eatirely of works by 
Wagner, and in commemoration of the Master’s Birthday, May 22, 1813. Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollan-ler,” “‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ ‘‘ Trauermarseh” from 
‘¢Gotterdammerung,” Vorspiel to Act. iii. of ** Die Meistersinger,”’. Vorspiel und 
Libestod from ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,” ** Walkurenrit” from *‘ Die Walkuré,” Libes- 
duet (Love duet) from ‘‘ Die Walkure,” Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. Orchestra of 100 performers. Leader, Mr. Ernest Schiever. The 
Richter Choir, directed by Mr. Theodor Frantzen Tickets, 15s., tos. 6d., 5s., 
and 2s. 6., of N. Vert; the usual agents ; and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork-street, W. 


— 





ARASATE CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Programme 
of the SECOND CONCERT, TO-DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 138, at three. 
Rhapsodi Nervégienne, No. 3 (Jenson) ; Concerto for violin (Emile Bernard) ; 
Concerto in E minor, Op. 64. tor Violin Mendelssohn) ; So’o Violin, “ Muineira” 
(“ La Meuniere ’) (Sarasate), Spanish National Song with variations ; Overture 
‘* Fidelio” (Bectoven), full Orchestra; Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. The 
remaining Concerts will take place on Saturday Afternoons, May 18, May 25 
June 1, June 8, and June 15, at three o’clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., 2s, ana 
1s. of N. Vert; the usual agents; and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 





SPECIAL NOTICES GONTINUED ON PAGE SII. 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a“ card” space in these 
columns is £1 tos. for six months, or £1 per 
quarter—payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of THR MusicaL WoRLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers, 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, N.W. 


Dr. F, J. KARN (Mus. Bac., Cantab., 


1. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor cy 
Harmony and Composition, Singing an 
Voice production, 


70, Park Roap, 
Haverstock Hix, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor). 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY, 
(Pro%ssor of Singing. Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Firzroy MaNsION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conduetor) 
Address~7, Wimrote Sr.,CavEnpisH SQ, W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M. 
(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives . essons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JuNcTION, N.W. 
































Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts) 
Bosworta House, Huspanp’s Bosworth, 
Ruopy. 











Miss PATTI WINTER, 
(Concerts,-Oratorio, etc.), 
clo N. VERT, Esq., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NOLAN & JACKSON, 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications respecting Oratorios, Cun- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 

Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK St., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 


Madame ISABEL. GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratevia), 
29, Au.BANYy Street, Recent’s Park, N.W. 











Contraltes. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
REGENT’S ParK, N.W. 


Or N. VERT, 6, CorK STREET, W. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorFoLK Square, Hype Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concer?s), 


56 Ducuess Rp., EpGBaston, BirMincHaM. 
The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 


Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
teis, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For En- 

ements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner and 

















Tenors. 





Pianofotte. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
All Communications to be addressed to 
40, FINCHLEY ROAD, 


Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY 
(Opera, Oraterie, and Concerts), 
1, MILNER SquaRE, Lonpow, N. 





clo E. Ivimey, 
BEET 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
(Conserts and Oraterio), 


____Woopcrance Rp., Forest Gare, E 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Coneerts and Orateric), 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


HOVEN Housg, 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREXT, ISLINGTON, N. 


Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prize 
Holder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons 
a 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate, 





Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENDSLEIGH STREET, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C, 
Mr. LESLIE CROI'TY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
¢/e Mr. ALFRED MouL (sole agent), 
__26, OLD Bonn Srreer W, 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ HEALEY’s AGENCY,” Lonpoy 

















Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
~ Gornic LopcE, 


Lorpsmip LANE, S.E. 





30, ST. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


STEPHEN’S AFRBNDE, 
SHBPHERD’s BusH, W 





‘Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELsizz Park, W. 





55, BEA 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
¢/o Mr. ROOSEVELT SCHUYLER, 


VER Sr., New York CIty. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, UPPER Mount StREET, DUBLIN. 





Ba 


rifones, 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
c/o N. Vext, Esq., 6, CoRK STREET. 





Mr. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Or 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGrEmont, Croxtgp Roap, 


ie), 


West Dvu.wicu, S.E. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oraterio, Opera, and Consert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BuckincHaM GatrE, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballaa Singers, 
Oraterios, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, NoTrinG Hii1,W. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Or atories, and Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 


80 & 81, STRAND, W.C. 








barp. 





Mr. W. ‘T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Reeeptions), 
49, Esury Street, Beieravia, S.W. 








G 


uitar, 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatry, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), (Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatry, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
(pera, Concerts, Uraterios, At Homes), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, Etc) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEa.ey, 
' 104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle, HELENE HASTREITER (Contr) 
_ (Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
: (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Hratey. 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL — (Contraito) 
. (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. HEacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
(Oraterie Concerts Etc.) 
24, OPPIDANS RD, Primrose Hii, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. Hea.ey, 
Toa, WARWICK Street, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bevsize Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heary, 
10d, WARWICK Stregt, W. 


Mr. JOHNPROBERT (Tenor) 
_ (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager W. B. Heatny, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W 



































returned to town, 
PoRTMAN SQUARE, 


Simplified.” ros. 6d. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 


her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 


22a, Dorset STREET, 
W., where may be had 








Violin. 





(Sele 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 


HamrsteaD HILL GARDENs, 
Pupils visited and received. 


Violinist), 
“* POPLARS,” 


HampstTean, N.W. 





Business Manager, 





ardea Parties: 121, Adelaide Koad, N.W. 


T 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.), 


Mr. WILSON NEWTON, 
HE Hiut, Purney. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 

Sole agent, W. B. Heatey, 
toa, WARwick Srreer, W. 

Mr, HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 

(Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 

Business Manager, W, B. Hzauey, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W, 

Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 

_ (Opera Concerts and Oratoria), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEA.zy, 

10a, WARWICK StTrREET, W. 











Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst) 
i Concerts, At Homes, tc.) 
Business , W. B. Hearey, 
104, Warwick STREET, 
Recent Street, W. 











W 


is 


i May 18. 1880.] 
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Special Wotices—Continued. 


ISS ALICE GOMES'S EVENING CONCERT, at PRINCES’ 
M HALL, TUESDAY next, MAY 21, at 8 o'clock. Madame Bertha 
Moore. Miss Alice Gomes, Madame Belle Cole ; Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike, Mr. Plunket Greene. Pianoforte, Malle. Jeanne Douste ; Violin, 
Miss Nettie Carpenter; Conductors, Mr. T. Henry Webb and Mr. Wilfred 
Bendall. Stalls (reserved), 10s. 6d.; Balcony (unreserved), 6s. ; admission, 2s. 6d. 
of N. Vert; the usual agents ; and at the hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ISS MARIE CURRAN begs to announce her First AFTER- 
NOON CONCERT, at 91, HARLEY STREET (by kind permission of 
Sir Morell and Lady Mackenzie), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, at 3 o'clock. 
Artists : Miss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Marian MacKenzie, Madame Belle Cole, Miss 
Marie Curran, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. Luther Munday, Mr. 
W. H. Burgon. Recitation and Minuet Dance, Little Olive Berkeley. V iolin, 
Mons. Johannes Wolff, The Walenn Quartette. Conductors, Dr. Wilhelm Ganz, 
Mr. Wilfred Bendall, Mr. Raphael Roche. 


“IGNOR MHANES and Mr. CLAUDE TREVOR’S GRAND 
S EVENING CONCERT will take place at STEINWAY HALL, Lewer 
Seymour Street, on MAY 30, at 8.15 p.m. Artists: Mdlle. Rosina Isidor, 
Madame De Fonblanque, Miss Mildred Anderson, Miss Marie Curran, Signor 
Mhanes, Mr. Claude Trevor. Solo Violin, Miss Anna Lang; Solo Pianoforte, 
Signor Tito Mattei ; Conductor, Mr. Claude Trevor. Stalls tos. 6¢., Balcony 45. 
to be obtained only at Signor Mhanes and Mr. Trevors’ address, 4, Granville 
Place, Portman Square, W. 


HE MISSES JOSEPHINE and IDA AGABEG have the 
honour to annouucea GRAND EVENING CONCERT at the STEIN- 
WAY HALL, on MONDAY, MAY 20, at 8.30 p.m. Artists: Madlle José 
Sherrington and Miss Ida Agabeg, Miss Marian MacKenzie, Mi:s Frances 
Hipwell and Miss Helen D’Alton, Signor Mhanes, Mr Gabriel Thorpe ; Piano- 
forte, Miss Josephine Agabeg; Reeitaiions by Miss Maud Webster and Mr, 
Anthony C. Evans. Conductors, Mr. W. Ganz and Signor Samuelli. Fescrved 
Stalls 7s, 6d, Stall 5s., Ba'ccny 2s. 6d., to be obtained of the Misses Agabeg, 
17, Colville Mansions, Bayswater ; and at the Hall. 


ERR WALDEMAR MEYER will give an AFTERNOON 

CONCERT at the PRINCE’S HALL, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 

at 3 o'clock. Vocalist, Frau Schoepffer (from Dresden), her first appearance, 

Violin, Herr Waldemar Meyer. Pianoforte, Herr Gustav Ernest. Tickets, 7s. 6d. 

gs., and 2s, 6d., of N. Vert, at the Hall, and usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 


ADAME LOUISE DE CHRISTI’S GRAND ANNUAL 
BENEFIT EVENING CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, MAY 20, at 8 pm. Artistes—Miss Beata 
Francis, Signor Luigi Mhanes, Mdlle, Jeanne Deney, Madame Louise de Christi, 
Mr. Julian Burleigh, Miss Eva Lynn, Mr. W. Williams, R.A.M. Principal 
Reciter, Miss Ethel Meredith, also a short piece by Miss Annie Sale (Amateur. 
Instrumentalists—Pianist, Miss Agnes Hinton (Amateur), Pianists and Con- 
ductors, Miss Amy Thomas, k.A.M. Heir Georg Asch (Composer and 
Musical Director), and Mr. 8. Cope, (Bandmaster!. The Queen’s Park 
Band will play selections during the evening. The Concert will conclude 
with a Comedietta by Mr. Arthur B. Josephs and Miss Grace Cohen.  Stalis, 
10s. 6d., Reserved Seats, §s., Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d., Admission, Is. Tickets 
at all the principal Libraries, at the Hall, and of Madame Louise de Christi, 3, 
Warwick Road, South Kensington. 


\ R. CHARLES DICKEN’S READINGS from his father’s works, 

PRINCE’S HALL, SECOND READING, MONDAY EVENING 
Next, MAY 20, at 8.15. Mr. Charles Dickens will 1ead Dr. Marigold and The 
Trial from Pickwick. Tickets, Reserved seats, 5s., balcony, 2s. 6:l., admission 
1s., to be obtained at the Hall, of the usual Agents, and of N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street. W. 


T O ORGAN BUILDERS. Advertiser would like to invest £100 


or £200 in Shares or otherwise, in an Established Organ Building Com- 
pany with a view to introducing and working several important inventions. 
Address, Transmission, ‘* Musical World ” Office, 138a, Strand, London. 


UARTETS—.An Efficient VIOLONCELLO PLAYER wants 


Weekly Engagements for Trio and Quartet Performances in Good Families 
Apply XY., Office MusicAL WoRLD, 13%a, Strand, W.C. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. Wanted a respectable young man 
to learn Pianoforte Tuning and Repairing under personal care of practical 
expert. Premium £25. Address, Action, 2, Ilbert Street, W. 



































A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIEN CE 
and are Pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of writtes : 
*"jedged by the shols clellined werkt > BOaes setts anes eee ne 
oft disease. Sold by all Chemists ad Patent. “Medicine Vi forage _ 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, b the hours of rz and 3, er by letter 


- 





Knighthood ot the Legion of [onour, 1878. Knight Commander of Vila 
Virega, 1883. Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions, 


b] 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
JATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RETURNED FROM HIRE, may be 
purchased at GREATLY REDUCED IRICEs. 
JOUN BRINSMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE S1REET, Lonvon, W. Lists free. 





£10 10s fala Eig deen (High-class) for the Million, 
° £10 10s. Full compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


Oniginaters of the “ Ten Guinea ” Pianoforte. 
PIANOS. 54, Great Marlborough Strect, W. 





A PIANO CGHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CO., supply 
sound and elegant instruments, full compass, &c., from 

FOR Ten Pounds. All Vianos, Harmoniums and American Organs 

can be had on the Three Years’ System. White for catalogue 

200 to SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., Steam Works : Grange 
Road, Leyton, E. Show Rooms: 70, Hackney Road ; 37, St. 
Peter's Street, Islington ; 29, Kennington Park Road ; and 17, 
SHILLINGS. Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1889. 


*.> MSS. and Letters intended fur yp.....cation must be 
addressed to “ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accempaniud by stambed directea 
enveiope. 

*,* Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 
prietor’s receipt will be the only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generar 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London. 


Facts and Comments. 


A Correspondent addresses to a contemiporary an interesting 
account of what he calls a “ Nightingale’s Concert.” It will 
not do perhaps to enquire too curiously into its truth; but 
at any rate, it is a very pretty tale, reading almost like a page 
from Hans Andersen. Says the writer: ‘ An extraordinary 
scene is to be witnessed every evening at Leicester, in the 
freemen’s allotment gardens, where a nightingale has estab- 
lished itself. The midnight songster was first heard a week 
ago, and every evening hundreds of people line the roads near 
the trees where the bird has his haunt. The crowds patiently 
wait till the music begins, and the bulk of the listeners remains 
till midnight, while a number of enthusiasts linger till one and 
two o'clock in the morning. Strange to say, the bird usually 
sings in a large thorn bush just over the mouth of the tunnel 
of the Midland main line, but the songster is heedless of noise, 
and smoke, and steam, his stream of song being uninterrupted 
for four or five hours every night. So large has been the 
throng of listeners that the chief constable has drafted a 
number of policemen to maintain order and prevent damage.” 











The fascination which the nightingale’s song exercises is 
one of the “undemonstrable verities” of which life is full. It 
would be difficult, we imagine, to discover the earliest refer- 
ence to the untimely fowl which volunteers its little piece when 
all other self-respecting birds, except owls and cats, are in bed. 
Were we the “Spectator,” we might dilate ingeniously upon 
the story quoted above. We might, of course, hale in the 
early Greek or Roman myths about Philomela, Procne, and 
Tereus ; and decide which is the authentic reading of the 
legend. Then we might allude to the theory, so beautifully 
treated by Mr. Swinburne, that Sappho, after her rash Leu- 
cadian escapade, was transformed into a nightingale; and so 
moralise profitably on the hard destiny which had compelled 
the frail poetess to perch over a railway tunnel. We should 
certainly, also quote the latter poet's lovely verse about “ the 
brown, bright nightingale amorous,” which occurs in the open- 
ing chorus of “ Atalanta.” But, inasmuch as we are not the 
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“ Spectator,” we content ourselves witn suggesting that Shaks- 


pere’s famous lines :— 
‘‘ The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
‘*When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
‘*No beiter a musician than the wren” —— 


might be made the subject of an enquiry as to their applica- 
bility to such musical bipeds as are of the unfeathered species. 
We believe it is true that certain prima donnas whom, to 
maintain our classic vein, we know, but do not choose to name, 
are received with much less enthusiasm at an afternoon than 
an evening concert. Perhaps some explanation is to be found 
in the passage cited from the voluminous author of “The 
- Merchant of Venice” and “ Hamlet.” 





The freshly organised New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association will hold its first annual meeting at Hudson, 
N.Y., on June 25, 26, and 27. The syllabus of arrangements 
exhibits a highly commendable variety of interest, such as 
promises well for the future of this much-needed association. 
Mr. A. R. Parsons, for instance, will lecture on “ The Recently 
Formulated Principles of Expression Applied to the Piano- 
forte.” Mr. S. N. Penfield will speak on the use and abuse of 
the organ in divine service; and Mr. Parsons Price will deal 
with “ The Development of the Modern Romantic Ballad 
from the Troubadour Songs of the Middle Ages.” So far, so 
good—-very good; but there are two questions which we 
would suggest for discussion—The abolition of the Royalty 
Ballad ; and The Value of Sileoce on the Merits of Wagner's 
Music, when you are totally ignorant of the subject. 

As we are now well into another season, we are driven, 
with whatever prescience of its futility, to make a fresh appeal 
to our singers relative to this same question of the royalty 
ballad. It is worse than foolish for us to prate glibly about 
our musical progress, when our leading artists are willing, for 
the sake of their own gains, to: sing nightly the trash that is 
constantly poured out by many of the most “ popular” of our 
song-writers. It is hard to blame the younger singers, whose 
careers depend on their initial successes ; our quarrel is with 
the artists of the highest positions, with large and assured in- 
comes, who prostitute their talents for the sake of a few 
guineas. Great as have been their services to art, in many 
cases, it would almost have been better that they had never 
sung at all, than that they should deliberately spread the per- 
nicious taste for “ music” of this class with. such unremitting 
vigour. It is this which, permeating the minds of those who 
cannot, for many reasons, hear music such as is performed, say, 
at a Richter or a “ Popular” concert, steadily degrades the 
public taste. We would like to imagine a time when popu- 
larity shall be no longer synonymous, as now, with vulgarity ; 
and when those who have thus wilfully and for the sake of 
gain, blasphemed against the highest things of art, shall have 
written for epitaph upon their memorial stones,“ He sang 
Royalty Ballads.” 





The Richter Concert of last Monday has provoked, on 
the part of the musical critic of an evening paper, a wild 
outburst of eloquence. What it means, we do not know; 
but it is at least amusing. The Prague Symphony of 
Mozait calls forth a statement of singular novelty. “It 
was well placed. We are so used to seeing it 
employed to play in or play out an audience, that it was a 
treat to enjoy it uninterruptedly.” Seeing that the work has 
not been performed half-a-dozen times in the last ten years in 
London, this remark will perhaps not be received unquestion- 
ingly. The gem of the criticism is yet to come. Speaking 
of the Good Friday music from “ Parsifai” the critic remarks 
with amazing candour, “ There is no doubt, honestly speaking, 
that, even contrasted with such monuments of giant intellect 
as the “ Leonora” overture, and the “ Prague Symphony, this 
detached number holds its own, if for nothing more than its 





exquisite beauty, and its brevity.” We are certainly not to be 
accused of anti-Wagnerian tendencies ; but we confess that 
“brevity” has not hitherto been held a special virtue of 
Wagner ; and in the present instance it certainly is an unap- 
plicable epithet, inasmuch as the music in question occupies 
fully fifteen minutes in performance. Once again we have to 
ask: When will journalists learn so much reverence for art, as 
will keep them from uttering such superficial foolishness as 
this ? 

“O wad some power ——!” It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Frederick Cliffe, the young composer whose first symphony 
created so profound a sensation when it was produced at the 
last Crystal Palace Concert, will be altogether grateful for the 
opportunity now afforded him of seeing himself and his work 
as “Le Ménestrel” sees him. This usually accurate journal 
announces that at Mr. Manns’ benefit concert a new symphony 
was produced from the pen of a young Bradford composer, 
“Mr. Calcott,” which proved, says the critic, ‘a work full of 
inexperience, and met with no success.” It would be interest- 
ing to know whence such a criticism emanates. 


Sir Charles Hallé, we understand, proposes to start a series 
of four Symphony Concerts next autumn, 





A paragraph has been “ going the round ” to the effect that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s inability to fulfil his promise of a new 
work for the Leeds Festival of this year is due to the fact that 


he has undertaken a w -‘ of considerable importance for the | 


1892 Festival, . The truth of this perfectly gratuitous assump- 
tion may be gauged when we: mention that the committee 
entrusted with the task of arranging for new works for 1892 
will not be appointed till after the close of the approaching 
Festival. In place of the promised work, it may be added 
the Committee has decided to include in their scheme Prof 
Stanford’s “ Voyage of Mzldune.” 


The Bristol'Orpheus Glee Society will give a concert on 
the evening of May 28, in St. James’s Hall, under the con- 


ductorship of Mr. G. Riseley, when a most interesting selection ' 


of old and modern glees and part-songs will be given.’ Mr. 
Watkin Mills and Mr. Harper Kearton will be the soloists. 
M. Massenet’s iw opera, “ Esclarmonde,” was produced 
on Wednesday night at the Paris Opéra Comique, and received 
with apparently great enthusiasm. We are compelled to defer 
any detailed notice of the work; and content ourselves with 
regarding the success made in the chief ré/e by Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson, a young American, who then made her début. 








ROBERT BROWNING, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
By Sipngy..R,. THOMPSON. 
IIl.—“*A Toccata oF GaALuppPr’s.” 


The ingenious, but usually irritating, lady who writes with such 
amazing fluency under the name of Vernon Lee, has remarked, in the 
course of an essay on “The Immortality of the Maestro Galuppi,” 
that, as a companion piece to Villon’s weird and sad. Ballade of Dead 
Ladies, she would, if she were a poet—which she is not—write a 
ballad of dead tunes. 

The idea is pretty and pathetic; not altogether without absolute 
value in its suggestiveness of the fate which has overtaken the singers 
of the past. That many a masterpiece should be dusty and forgotten 
—this is indeed the fate of masterpieces, and not unexpected. It does 
not fill one with the same wistful gentle sorrow as the fate of the 
lesser works. There have been so many happy, sunny, singers, who 
went a little way along the weary road singing at each step ; whose 
whole lives went out in a few bird-like songs, making glad the hearer’s 
heart—and now their songs are dead and forgotten, living only as, 
part of that extremely vague music ‘‘of the gladness of the world” 
of which George Eliot has written with so much elegant fervour, 
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Somewhere, perhaps, in the land of shadows, they may still be heard, 
faintly whispered. Tl.ere, far and soft, Astorga sings an air. from. 
“« Dafni,” -half forgotten even by himself, and with a dim wonder of 
memory, while simulacral lovers stand beneath the trees of dreams ; 
or the quaint phrases are heard of “Ut queant laxis,” sung by a 
ghostly choir, while Orlando, himself a shade, looks on forgetting all. 
Yet there should be a sorrow deeper for the larger souls who, for long 
years, sang so nobly and so well. Of these larger and more impor- 
tant singers is the Maestro Baldassaro Galuppi; and it is, therefore, 
with a special interest that one gazes on the figure whom Browning 
has summoned from the dim land, to play us a tune of his old 
Venice. 

And that we may know somewhat of the master, let us first see 
his portrait as history givesit. He wasborn in 1706, at Burano, an island 
near Venice, his father beinga barber. The tonsorial duties were 
brightened by music, for the father played the violin in the orchestra 
of the Comedy Theatre, and from him the boy received his first in- 
struction. At the age of sixteen, he went to Venice, where he was 
fortunate enough to obtain posts as organist in several churches. As 
might be expected, this did not satisfy his salient ambition, and, al- 
though he would seem to have known but little of music on its 
theoret’cal and scientific side, he wrote, and produced, an opéra 
bouffe, entitled “ La Fede nell’ incostanza, ossia Gli Amici Rivali.” 
But—perhaps because the unhappy Venetian public had never heard 
“ Dorothy’”—the work of the young Galuppi, apparently very bad, 
was damned with no faint praise. It was, says the veracious Feétis, 
“outrageously hissed.” The composer, it may be supposed, was in 
despair, and said he would write no more for an ungrateful public— 
he would go home to his father and bea barber. Fortunately for the 
world and Mr. Browning he did not carry out his intention, for he 
chanced at this crisis to meet, and inspire some interest in, Marcello, 
who put him to study at the school presided over by Lotti. This 
latter quickly singled him out from the other pupils as of excep- 
tional promise, and gave him such excellent help in his studies, 
that the boy progressed with wonderful rapidity. By and by he 
felt himself strong enough to try another opera, and accordingly wrote 


_ one, “ La Dorinda,” to a libretto by Marcello. This was presented 


at the Theatre of San Agnelo, during Ascension-tide, 1729, and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. From this time onward his success was as- 
sured. His operas—more than half a hundred in number—seem to 
have atoned for certain technical defects by a gaiety, brightness, and 
verve which, though they have not preserved the works fresh till to- 
day, secured for him high honour from his contemporaries, In 1762 
he was appointed Chapel Master of St. Mark’s, and henceforth de- 
voted himself largely to ecclesiastical music, while, both here and at 
the Conservatory for Incurables, of which he was also 
master, he gained great reputation as a choir-trainer and organist. 
His fame spread so far that in 1769 he-was bidden to St. 
Petersburgh by Catharine II, in order to, produce some of his 
operas before that august lady, of whom Byron has written so affec- 
tionately. The terms offered him recall, to some degree, those 
given to Mr. Cowen, our latest music-missionary to the Antipodes ; 
and, indeed, the story should have been used by some enterprising 
journalist in connection with Mr. Cowen’s expedition. Galuppi was 
offered 4,000 roubles, a house—furnished, we suppose—and a carriage 
from the Royal stables for his own use. These terms, sufficiently 
tempting then; reconciled him to the journey. But on his arrival he 
was disgusted to find what an incompetent orchestra he was ex- 
pected to make use of. Its members were not aware that f and ff 
were not the same ; and the poor maestro had hard work to bring it 
to the required level of excellence. Nevertheless, with endless care 
he accomplished this, and produced, at the initial performance, 
his “Didone abbandonata.” Catharine was good enough to be 
delighted with the opera, and sent him on the following day a gold 
snuff-box, and a further present of 1,000 ducats, which, she said, 
hid been bequeathed by the Queen of Carthage. 

Not less interesting is the account given by Dr. Burney, who, 
when on his travels in France and Italy in search of information on 
the state of music in these ‘countries, saw Galuppi several times at 
Venice. “Signor Buranello”—this being the name by which the 
composer was best known—“ has preserved,” he says, “all his fire 
and imagination from the chill blasts of Russia, whence he is lately 
returned. This ingenious, entertaining, and elegant composer 
abounds in novelty, in spirit, and in delicacy.” A few days later 
Burney called upon the maestro, who presented the visitor to his 


wife, and, taking him over his house, ushered him into the room 
where he worked, with only a little clavichord in it, said modestly, 
“This is where I dirty paper.”: “ He is, in figure,” said the historian, 
“little and thin, but” (the “ but” may be considered significant of 
the good Doctor's notion of whiat a gentleman’s physique shou'd be) 
“he has very much the look of @ gentleman.” He died in 1785, and 
Pacchierotti wrote to Burney | some account of the funeral, which 
partook of an almost public character, worthy of an artist so cele- 
brated. Pacchierotti says thatthe assisted in singing the Requiem, 
and “sang very devoutly waieed {to obtain a quiet for his soul.” When 


it has been satd that, according to the essay by Vernon Lee referred _ 
Nb as an occasion of popular rejoicing . 


to, his birthday is still ce\brate 
in Burano, it will be seen how large a part he plays in Venetian 
musical history. 

Thus far history carries us. It now remains to listen to the 
Galuppi of Browning. And since in all such studies as are here at- 
tempted, it is well to err rather on the hithef side of simplicity, though 

» at the risk of seeming to offer insult to the reader’s understanding, 
I shall assume nothing, but.transcribe what may, to some, appeat 
obvious conclusions as to the purpose of the poem in question ; pr- 
mising, of course, that whatever suggestions arg offered, are purely 
personal, and not in any way making pretension to authority. 

It is to be said, then, that Mr. Browning has attempted to solve 
the riddle of Venetian histury. Mr. Ruskin has made the same 
attempt to trace the causes which led to the uniquely utter ruin of that 
gorgeous republic which, from the splendid power to which it once 
attained, might well have seested eternal, throned on her proud 
Adriatic as mistress of the world for ever. It would of course have been 
open to the poet to announcel kis theories in didactic form, but he 
has preferred to make Galuppi'the instrument of his teaching. The 
suggestion made is; then, that hearing Galuppi, called from the 
shadow-land, play one of his own toccatas, a vision of Venetian life is 
conjured up, in which the clue }s found to the corruption and decay 
of that brilliant and vivid life. .I have not been able to discover 
that any such piece is in ex isteme ; but no one would question the 
poet’s right to elaborate his fictyon to the extent of creating an 
imaginary musical composition. 

The first ten verses are occupied entirely with a description of the 
toccata, and an interpretation of the suggestions made by its various 
phrases. It may be noted how, inthe third verse, the speaker em: 
phasises the fiction, by the natural wgueness of one who “was never 
out of England ;” there must be nghint that his own knowledge of 
Venice and her past has helped himo his conclusion. The maestro, 
it seems, is playing his pieces in aggorgeous drawing-room, looking 
perhaps over the Grand Canal, glitJing in the waym May sun, The 
lovers sit listening, while the musi,4n plays them a toccata which is 
the outcome of the emotions with } kch he himself regards their lives 
and histories. id 

Well, and it was graceful of them fiy'd break talk off and afford 


She, to bite her mask’s black velvek,}e, to finger at his sword, 
While you sat and played toccatas, stit¢ly at the clavichord. 


From which it would appear that 7enetian manners were not pre- 
cisely similar to those of London foci*y- 


What? Those lesser thirds so plaintitte, ¢ths diminished, sigh on sigh, : 
Told them something? Those suspelgfion; those solutions—** Must we die?” 
Those commiserating sevenths—‘* Lif) mjt last ! we can but try !” 


“Were you happy?” ‘* Yes.” “ And arey0u still happy?” ‘* Yes. And you?” 
‘Then, more kisses.” ‘‘ Did I stop then When a million seemed so few?” 
Hark, the dominant’s persistence till if mut be answered to ! 









I believe that in these two veries yill be found sufficient proof of 
the statement made in the previcis cPapter, that, alone of the great 
poets, Mr. Browning has succt fed, in transcribing definitely the 
emotional effects of music. The! bydp¥te veracity of the epithets by 
which the various intervals are ‘tecrfbed, is, I think, undisputable. 
“Those commiseiating sevenths ”—ad the phrase which describes 


the emotions awakened in the lover's ninds, are alike perfect. Nor 


could anything be more admirable 1am the unity with which the | 


whole story is given One sees the pasion and misery of the lovers ; 
their intrigues and resultant sorrows ;the wild happiness of their 
short love; and beneath and throug it all we hear the voice of 
Fate, of the immutable righteousnesa,sounding sternly the knell of 
the passionate hours. The bitter-swet kisses, the wistful eyes that 
will not look towards the end, and yefwould fain learn the lesson of 
forgetfulness against the time when #¢mory shall be the only thing 
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Oh, they praised y¢ % 
‘* Brave Galuppi ! that was mus alik ve and gay ! 
I can always leave off talking w i 
Then they left you for your pleasii 
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So the picture vanishes ; and! 
listening as Galuppi’s “cold m 
Venice perished, he wou'd seent 
Looking no further forward thani 
ficrce swift pleasures, her people sf@lfill 
fly life of quickly-passing hours of love 
be expected of them? “Venice spéf 
up no treasures for the winter 
strengthened with lofty purpose ame 
tainly,” says the musician in his dreamp 
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“ As for Venice and her people, mene 
Here on earth they. bore'their frui 


What of soul was left, I wonder, w 
** Dust and ashes !” : 
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So the piece is over, and the 
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fancy portrait of the lady who was engaged to Orpheus, but unfortu- 
nately “ Eurydice” is hung too ;high to be easily recognised. Mr, 
Charles C. Seton has introduced into his “ Spring-time,” not only the 
following couplet :— 


‘* Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
‘€ Mirth and ycuth and warm desire.” 


which we scern to have heard before, but also a young man piping 
*neath a wealth of apple blossom. The “Reverie” of Mr. Haynes- 
Williams is a highly-finished “still life,” although there is a lute lying 
at the feet of a maiden all beautiful without. 
Now we come to the “ Mignon” of Mr. W. R. Symonds. It is 
a large and important picture holding a consequential position. The 
sweet and honourable child kneels patiently in the centre of this 
upright canvas, and weaves with a tender hand wreaths of beauteous 
(and beautifully painted) white roses in the hallowed precincts of the 
great Cathedral, while the lute lies mute and neglected at her side, 
The “Cuckoo’s Note,” by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, luckily does not 
»reproduce the tones of this aggravating and monotonous songster, but 
the orchard is somewhat pasty withal. Some little distance from 
this Mr. Barrett Browning has a portrait—not very successful—of 
his father who is a singer of another sort, and in the “ penny plain 
and twopence coloured ” ‘ Queen’s Guard,” of Mr. J. P. Beadle the 
bugler is made a leading feature. 

t Once more the Cottage Piano appears in Mr. Lovel Gurden’s 
“ Harmony.” A modern maid sits in a parlour, with a parlous paper, 
and tries over, presumably—for the piano is of a modern shape— 
Strakosch’s “Ten Commandments.” In the same room Miss Flora 
M., Reid introduces us to “ An Evening at Home,” at that particular 
moment when the conventional Pianoforte duet is in course of infliction. 

In the small fifth room there are two pictures which come under 
our surveillance. Mr. J. B. Clark’s “ Dorset Water Carrier” and Mr. 
Charles Holroyd’s canvas with a poetic title. The first of these repre 
sents an urchin sitting on the humble necessary ass, tuning the familiar 
penny whistle, while beneath his unobservant gaze stretch the 
plenteous meads of Dorset. Mr. Holroyd is a painter in the old 
style. His is an old world picture of the hybrid God of song sound- 
ing his pipes. We take it for granted as it says in the catalogue that 

Nor flute, nor lute, nor gitern can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan. 





And if this is true it is a sadly demoralised state of things when the 
“pipe of Pan” is alone understanded of the Punch and Judy show- 
man. ‘This is one of the mysteries of now-a-days, and it is only 
equalled in obstruseness by the secret of the real cause for the deca- 
dence this year of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition as a whole. 
The New Gallery is a very different show. It succeeds where 
the Grosvenor fails—which is in many departments—and fails— 
which is but accidentally—where Sir Coutts Lindsay achieves a 
success. All this is written, however, in every corner of the 
British Empire, and we are attempting to unearth musical pictures 
alone. Theé first note is struck by Mr. J. M. Strudwick in “The 
Ramparts of God’s House.” Here, amongst the minute details of this 
Holman Huntesque composition, there are bells that would delight 
the heart of the Rev. Mr. Haweis, and the harp celestial. Mr. C. E. 
Hallé is one of the directors here, and, moreover, a son of the great 
pianist—consequently we must notice him. He has some indifferent 
portraits, an ambitious subject picture entitled “ Vates,” and an 
interesting picture of “The Lure.” This latter demands most our 
attention, but why it should not be called the “Lyre” or even the 
“ Liar,’ ’tis hard to tell. It is a picture likely to shock Mrs. Grundy, 
and introduces a very good specimen of the prehistoric harp. We 
have known Mr. Muckley as a flower painter, yet that is no good 
reason why he should allow the instrument in his “ Autumn” to 
shoot forth acorns. A picture of genuine musical interest is Mr. 
H. G. Herkomer’s portrait of C. Hubert Parry, who stands pen in 
hand .ready for an inspiration, clothed in his Mus. Doc. robes. 
Miss Isabel Dacre has a group of ‘‘Singing Children,” from their 
number it is probable that they are carolling “We are Seven ” (the small 
one does not count.) They are typical village children with their faces 
washed and only a trace of the paint left here and there. Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s “Lullaby ” represents a brilliantly clad negress singing to her 
charge those songs of her childhood which we in London can only hear 
in the lower St. James’s Hall. Mr. J. R. Weguelin has a wonderful 
picture of four sparsely clad maidens in “The Garden of Adonis, by 
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the sad sea waves, with a frisky child playing a mystic form of pire, 
Mr. G. Costa bears a name familiar in musical circles, but whether 
he is a relation of the famous conductor or no seems of little impor- 
tance when we look upon his “greenery yallery” compositions. 
Felix Moscheles is a name that conjures up memories of Mendelssohn, 
aud his portrait of Sir George Grove, the kind old critic and courteous 
director at Kensington Gore, is a pleasant contribution to the por- 
traits of the year. Mr. E. J. Poynter is an artist we have always 
admired, but his ‘‘ Music, Heavenly Maid,” is not a good specimen 
of his art. The incongruities of the picture strike us at once. The 
maid is clothed in a costume long anterior to the best Cremonese 

riod—a time when laurel wreaths as headgear had rather gone out 
of fashion. There isa family ‘ Quartet” in the balcony which in- 
cludes no viola, by Mr. J. M. Rorke, and an original drawing by 
Mr. Du Mautier illustrative of a good musical joke which will bear 
repeating. It runs as follows : 

Policeman.—Hullo sir, what are you doing here ? 


Enthusiastic Musician.—({Who is mistaking doorsteps for the key- 
board of an organ). C-c-can’t cher hear—lI’m‘ p-p-playing (hic) 
Bach’s Fugue in E minor. Don’t cher know Bach’s Fugue in E 
minor ? 

Polueman.—No sir. Never heard of him. Come along and let 
me see you home. ay 

E. M—No! (hic) go’way I (hic) couldn’t be seen going home 
with a man that doesn’t know Bach’s Fugue in E minor.” So with 
a laugh we can leave “ The New.” 

Ww. L. C. 








ADOLF JENSEN AND RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


From the beginning of 1870, Jensen was no longer able to take 
any active part in the doings of the musical world, and henceforth 
we have to judge him solely by the letters to his friends, in which he 
expressed all his opinions with the utmost frankness. One of his 
earliest letters of this year begins with the words “the times are 
changed, and I, too, am a changed man, an entirely different man.” 
Whoever means to deal honourably with art, he to whom art-is the 
holiest, the only object, he must accommodate himself to the spirit 
of the age.” This certainly sounds at first as though Jensen were 
expressing his adherence to those principles of which Mr. Rowbotham 
has lately made himself such a conspicuous exponent ; but as a well- 
known authority has said “ The bearings of this remark lies in the 
application of it,” and we shall soon learn that Jensen supposed the 
spirit of the age to be embodied in the great man who was recognised 
as the best exponent of its advanced tendencies, and not in the slav- 
ish adherence of thousands of commonplace persons who simply 
adopt the principles which have come down to them from a former 
age. Let us see how Jensen follows up his remark : “ Since the hero, 
Richard Wagner, has come forth with his primeval titanic creative 
power, musical art was bound to diverge into other paths ; had it 
not done so, so much the worse for artists. In any case, it were fit, 
to show to certain pretensions which have too long, artistically, kept 
the public mind in confusion—their proper place—and leaving them 
on one side to pass to the order of the day.” 

His sentiments with respect to some modern composers are ex- 
pressed even more plainly in another letter to Dr. Gustav Miiller, 
in July, 1871. “ You will shudder when I tell you that the tendency 
of the whole Schumannish school, with the exception of the great, 
wonderfully-gifted Schumann himself, appears to me in the highest 
degree questionable, that its disciples are for the most part regular 
muddle-heads, and that the whole thing has hadits day. Soit comes 
to pass, as happened earlier in the case of Mendelssohn, that Schu- 
mann’s successors, in the consciousness of their infallibility, esteem 
themselves demigods, while the majority of them are incapable 
duffers.” And then comes a sentence which seems to furnish what 
may possibly be the original of the famous phrase attributed to Dr. 
V. Biilow, and to not a few other persons, about the Trinity of Music. 
I give you in conclusion one most important piece of advice :— 
play Bach, plenty of Bach, most ofall Bach. If you have him, you 
have everything. Then would come Beethoven, and last of all, 
Wagner. These are the three great reformers, and the hinges on 
which everthing else turns.” 


The result of the change’ of feeling to which these letters bear 
testimony may be seen in the songs which Jensen composed at this 
time, the ‘ Gaudeamuslieder,” the “Romanzen u. Balladen,” Op. 40, 
41, with reference to which he writes, “In these songs you will seek 
in vain for the former gushing, vanished Jensen. Earth grips me 
once more. My great venerated master, Richard Wagner, lies deep 
at the bottom of my heart.” 

In the autumn of 1870, Jensen became the proud and happy 
possessor of a copy of the score of “ Tristan,” and “‘ for eight days” 
he says, “I rioted in ecstacy over it without getting to the end of 
the first act.” But his indulgence in these raptures was soon found 
to be injurious to his health, and his score had to be put aside, and, 
for a long while after, could only be enjoyed for brief intervals and 
in a very imperfect fashion. ‘ Wagner,” he says, “in my present 
condition, is absolutely forbidden me; his-‘music always and uncon- 
ditionally exalts me to the highest pinnacle of delight, but is always 
followed by a persistent reaction. Nevertheless at every moment 
when it is possible I feel the impulse to taste the forbidden fruit.” 
Next year (1871) the score of “Siegfried,” was published, and a tem- 
porary improvement in his health enabled him to enjoy the study of 
this work more than he had at first expected to do. ‘ There is in it 
much that is most precious,” he writes to his friend Kuczynski, “and I 
wish you the utmost enjoyraent of it.” At this time, too, he made 
acquaintance with the “ Kaisermarsch,” then just produced, and with 
much insight compares it with the “ Huldigungsmarsch,” which, “ ten- 
der and full of devotion, looks ever inwards, whilst the “ Kaiser- 
marsch” presses with imposing force ever outwards, like the magnetic 
mountain which draws everything in its range towards itself.” 

Meanwhile the illness which was eventually to carry him off, was 
making great inroads on his strength, and when the score of “ Die 
Gotterdammerung” was published, Jensen was no longer able to go 
through it as he had done the earlier works. But his eagerness 
to inspire others with his own enthusiasm remained as great a3 ever, 
Two years before this, in 1873, he had devoted three afternoons to 
playing through the whole score of “Tristan” to the young son of the 
person in whose house he was lodging, at Meran, and in 1875, he 
writes to Kuczynski, “ Your,combative enthusiasm for the Nibelungen 
fills me with delight, both on my own account, because I cannot en- 
dure those cold-blooded temperaments, and on your account be- 
cause only enthusiasm—inspired overflowing admiration, can reise 
us above the wretchedness and poverty of life. Your enthusiasm 
comes from the heart and so is not dangerous—besides, that enthu- 
siasm wears out in time, to make way for a pure enlightened ap- 
preciation of the art-work, judged by which this latter generally 
comes forth with credit, as then only do its beauties get perfect 
justice done them.” 

It will readily be conceived with what eager sympathy Jensen 
followed the accounts of the performances at Bayreuth in 1876, which 
he was of course too ill to be able to attend. ‘‘ What awaits you there,” 
he writes to Kuczynski, “is the musical climax of your life, and the 
greatest musical event since the creation of the world. . . . You will, 
I am sure, be kind enough to tell me, after it is all over, something 
about your own personal sensations during the performances—no 
details, which we shall be able to read ad nauseam in all the papers 
for months to come. But it will be interesting to me to learn what 
impression the works make on you—particularly on the third hearing, 
for in this case certainly the first impression will not be the perma- 
nent one.” Yet notwithstanding this eager interest he was fully 
aware of the quackery of much of the enthusiasm which was generated 
on the occasion, apropos of which he writes: “Enough of this; 
every third word is Bayreuth, and I.am quite aware that a great num- 
ber of persons who have not the least claim, and understand abso- 
lutely nothing about music, make the pilgrimage to Bayreuth, because 
they have the means, and because it is fashionable to do so.” Some 
of Jensen’s correspondents, whose experiences of Bayreuth were per- 
haps not altogether pleasureable, appear to have given him somewhat 
unfavourable accounts, but to so little purpose, that he declared, 
that if the performances were repeated next year, he would go at all 
events—if he was still alive. 

But it was not to be. His disease took more and more firm hold, 
and his weakness increased so rapidly as to show that the certain end 
could not be very far off. Then, as the darkness began to close 
around him, a certain spirit of dissatisfaction began to manifest itself 
in his judgments. We feel, when reading the following passage, that 
the writer is not exactly the same Jensen whom we have learned to 
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know in the previous extracts. And it be should particularly borne in 
mind that so far as can be gathered from the articles before us, there 
is no reason to believe that Jensen ever saw any of Wagner’s later 
works on the stage, except “ Die Meistersinger.” But let us hear 
his own words : “ To express my opinion of Wagner in an exhaustive 
fashion, would be quite impossible to me, in writing. For many years 
past, this man’s artistic creations have occupied me, and almost 
filled me too completely. His work as a reformer is distinguished, 
and puts him by the side of Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann. 
To him, too, as a strong man, fortune was kind, so that he was 
able to make a practical assault on a worn-out and untenable state of 
affairs, as a refining and purifying influence, a quality which we must 
value highly in him. I often wonder at the inconceivable grandeur of 
his thoughts, but do not belong to his blindly fanatical worshippers. 
His weak points I know only too well, they are to me in the highest 
degree objectionable, indeed often appear to me distinctly degrading. 
The beauty of his music is such as cannot be described, but it has 
about it something fugitive (zerfliessendes). I dream often of some 
wonderful architectural group, churches and temples, lofty and sub- 
lime, such as human eye has never yet seen; in the background a 
lovely landscape with the rising sun, and a supernatural light :—per- 
vading the whole, a sense of mysterious foreboding. This dream, 
often visits me, always unchanged, except that each time the as yet 
unfinished temples seem somewhat larger and artistically more com- 
plete. It is a lovely dream, as you may imagine, almost like a glimpse 
into the next world, but it is only a dream, and I am glad when I 
awake straight from this vision of beauty, before the dream dissolves 
itself into a hateful chaos. This is somewhat how the music of 
Wagner appears to me, and now I have said enough of Wagner.” 
That the music of Wagner has any effect of a peculiarly fugitive 
kind will never be admitted by those who have seen any of his works 
at Bayreuth—hardly indeed, even by those who have only sezn them - 
in London in Italian versions. Jensen’s judgment was no doubt in- 
fluenced by his own state of health at the time, for on Jan. 23, 1879, 
after two more years of continuous suffering, he too passed to that 
other world of which he had such lovely dreams, and which he was 
now to know in reality. ‘The Wagner cause, rich as it is in the sup- 
port of able men, has had few more accomplished or enthusiastic 
champions than Adolf Jensen. 
RW. 








Coming BLvents., 


Notices for insertion in this column should reach the office of the 
“ MUSICAL WORLD” xot later than Wednesday midday. 

Miss Marie Curran announces an afternoon concert for Wednes- 
day next, at 19, Harley Street. A large number of popular artists 
have undertaken to assist, and the first concert of this promising young 
mezzo may be expected to prove a great success. 

Mr. Robert Morgan-Hulbert announces his first dramatic recital 
for this (Saturday) afternoon at Steinway Hall. He will be assisted 
by Mr. Orton Bradley. 

Mr. Henry Bailey, a young baritone, pupil of Mr. Isidore de Solla, 
will make his first appearrance at the Albert Hall on the 24th inst 
Mdlle. Douilly, Mdme Patey, and Signor Foli will alse appear. 

Mdlle. Agnes Jansen will give an afternoon concert in the 
Steinway Hall on June 1. 

Mr. Ernest Fowles will give a morning concert in Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday week at three. 








Publishers’ Announcements, 





NOW READY, DEMY 8vo., 8s. 


HALF-A-CENTURY of MUSIC in ENGLAND: 1837—1887. 
By F. liverrer, Author of “‘ Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future.” 


Demy 8vo., 8s. 
From “THE TIMEs.” 
“This posthumous work will be read with a feeling of melancholy interest 
Not only by a large circle of personal friends, but by many outside that circle who 
recognized and appreciated what may be called in some respects, the unique 
position occupied in contemporary musical literature by the lamented writer,” 
CuHapMAN & HALL, LimITeD, Henrietta Street, W.C, 


Publishers’ Hnnouncements—Condinued. 


NOW READY PRICE 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build. 
ings, London. 


P 








OPULAR PART SONGS FOR SA.T.B, 
By W. W. PEARSON. 





Tis Morn! ase es 3d. ,; Swect to live (30th thou.) 2d, 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) 3d. | Welcome, young Spring eee | 
The River bit ae 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) .. aq° 
Over the mountain side 3d. | The Dreamof Home... ... 24. 
Soul of living music 3d. | Summer and Winter... ad. 
The Jager Chorus 3d. | Departed Joys... ... 2d. 
The Stormy Petrel .. +» 3d. | There's beauty in the deep 14d. 
The Coral Grove oe ae 3d. | Soldier, rest! ... hee Sia 1d. 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu ose 3d. Woods in Winter eee ist 1d 
The Oyster Dredgers ... .. 2d. | Autumn... : soo 1d 
London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





- New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Comet Academy of Music, and upen which he has 


cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other suc. 
cessful Vocalists. oe i { 
Fu Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Jurtien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, W. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


‘“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.” 


By KUPERT GARRY (Editor of ‘* GARRY'S ELOCUTIONIST”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
7TH THOUSAND. Post FREE, Is. 2$d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicaL ForM wITH ‘THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Times—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to 
meet a pressing want, As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and 
students. The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 
soon as known.’ 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road ‘is in 
every way the pleasantesc;that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 
guage. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” ; 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Musical Record.—‘“ No more valuable’. work of the kind exists.” 
W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


O COMPOSERS,.— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 
10, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
werk in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. ImPporTANT.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge, 
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Mr, F. H. COWEN. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen was born of English parents, at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1852. A simple calculation, easily possible even to 
musicians, will shew that he is therefore now in his thirty-eighth’ year. 
The youthful Cowen started life asa musical prodigy ; for he was abl2 
to play the piano—with how many fingers we know not—at the age of 
five, and, within a year of this time, some of his compositions had 
been printed for private circulation. _The crowning achievement 
of his childhood was, however, an operetta, composed in his eighth 

ear, toa libretto written by a cousin of seventeen. The subject 

was “ Garibaldi,” and the work was performed privately “with much 
success.” A study of the score shows that Mr. Cowen’s notions of 
stage-writing were, at that time, of primeval simplicity. In 1860, he 
commenced his musical studies under Benedict and Goss, and, five 
years later, was sent to the Leipsic Conservatorium, where he was 
placed under Moscheles, David, Reinecke, and Hauptmann, having 
already, in 1863, given pianoforte recitals in the Bijou Theatre. It 
may be noted in this connection that for some time Mr. Cowen 
intended to devote himself chiefly to the pianoforte. Returning to 
London in 1868, he entered seriously upon the career which he has 
since followed with such brilliant success. In 1870, he produced 
“ The Rose Maiden,” at the first performance of which Titiens and 
Patey were among the soloists, 

In 1870 he entered into an engagement as maestro al piano of 
Mr. Mapleson’s company, and, during the six years thus occupied, 
gained an amount of experience in all practical questions of music, 
the value of which can hardly be overrated. Of the external incidents 
of his life since then it is sufficient to say that in 1880, he was ap- 
pointed Conductor of the Promenade Concerts ; in 1882, he made a 
tour in Vienna and South Germany, the “ Scandinavian” Symphony 
being then personally conducted ; and in 1887 he was appointed to the 
Conductorship of the Philharmonic Society. To his expedition to 
Melbourne, from which he has so recently returned a richer, and pre- 
sumably a wiser man, further reference is hardly necessary here, for 
the readers of the ‘“ Musical World” have been kept fully informed 
of its results and progress. It is, however, interesting to know that 
although Mr. Cowen was delighted, with the discrimination and 
judgment shewn by the audiences which came to the concerts under 
his direction, he sees little hope that any school of creative art will as yet 
arise in the great colony. There is much power of understanding the 
highest music—partly, Mr. Cowen thinks, because the audiences are 
not sated with the masses of bad music which, in older countries, are 
such an incubus on the public taste, but for the present it is too 
much to hope that there will be any development of creative art. But 
of course the country is very young, and there is room for much in 
the splendid future that lies before it. At any rate, to have inaugu- 
rated thus what may, and doubtless will be, the musical future of such 
a nation, is to have added to his honours one prouder and worthier 
than is given to most artists to win. 

Mr. Cowen has “views” on musical things in general. He does not 
think that the older forms are effete, for anyone who has something 
to say, and strength to say it nobly. This does not, however, apply 
to the oratorio form, as it has been hitherto understood and used, and 
which, in Mr. Cowen’s opinion, is distinctly out of date. But he 
holds that “absolute music” is unquestionably the highest form of 
art ; and he does not altogether approve of programme-music, which 
is obviously capable of being carried too far. As to the future of 
English music, he does not wholly share the complacence with which 
some contemporaries regard our conditions, There is certainly, he 
thinks, a section of the public whose standard of taste is much higher 
than it was fifty years ago, but he is not so sure as are some that the 
great masses have made any perceptible advance. 

Mr. Cowen is still so young that there is little occasion to remind 
our readers of the details of his works, or to offer any remarks on 
merits which are patent to all. It will be sufficient, therefore, to 
mention the dates at which his principal compositions were written. 
Jn 1880 was produced the “Scandinavian” Symphony, and the 
orchestral suite, ‘‘The Language of Flowers”; in 1881, the sacred 
cantata, “St. Ursula”; in 1884, the “Welsh Symphony”; in 1885, 
the cantata “ Sleeping Beauty” ; and in 1887, the two works which, 
with the “Scandinavian” Symphony, we believe are Mr. Cowen’s 
own favourites, the 5th Symphony and the Oratorio “Ruth.” He 
has just completed a new book of twelve songs, and had, it will be 
remembered, signed a contract with the late Carl Rosa for an opera, 
to be written in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Bennett, on a Scandi- 
navian subject, dealing with the time of the Vikings. 


SIR JOHN STAINER ON PALESTRINA, 
During a concert of the “Palestrina Choir” at Scarborough on 
Friday the roth inst., Sir John Stainer referred at some length to 
Palestrina’s times and career. Inthe course of his remaiks he said 
that it gave him great pleasure to accede to the request of his friend, 
the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, when that gentleman suggested that 
he should come to Scarborough and take a share in that concert. An 
immense amount of good had been effected by societies of the nature 
of the Palestrina Choir in town, which gave people an excellent oppor- 
tunity of listening to the works of composers not very often heard. 
Very excellent work in this direction had been done in London by well- 
known men who had succeeded each other—like Henry Leslie, John 
Hullah, and Otto Goldschmidt—who had done such a great amount 
of good with his Bach Choir. It was a. most important thing that 
people who called themselves musical—and he might ask who did 
not call him or herself mnsical in these days—should possess some 
historical knowledge of music. When a man spoke very warmly 
of some modern composer he felt rather suspicious of his judgment 
if such a person knew nothing of the ancient composers ; and, in a 
similar manner, if he heard any one express very great admiration for 
some ancient composer, but who had not heard a great deal of our 
modern music. In such cases he felt a little bit suspicious. The 
best critic of music was the man or woman who had heard and 
understood both ancient and modern music—music of different 
descriptions. Mr. Borthwick had established a choir in Scarborough 
which was very properly called the Palestrina Choir. With their per- 
mission he wished to give them his opinion of Palestrina’s particular 
position in the musical world. If they found him disturbing the 
concert too long he would be glad if they would kindly give the or- 
dinary intimation of such a fact—say, by hissing or kicking on the 
floor. (Laughter.) Well now, whether in the case of ancient or 
modern music of any class, they would always find particular admirers 
and enthusiastic partisans, and it was thus really difficult to get at the 
special place of any one composer. He was, however, going to ask 
them fo come to acalm, quiet judgment. To effect that they must 
consider the early days of music. The first thing that people who 
wanted to know anything about music should understand was that the 
ancient art of music amongst the Greeks—which was almost as won- 
derful as their history, and certainly exerted a great influence in the 
very highest way—must be considered to have entirely died out. 
Nothing of Greek music could now be said to remain except the 
mathematical side of it—their books. Then, a few centuries after 
the commencement of the Christian era, people began to want music 
in the Church. They made a scale and began to form chants and 
hymns; but there now remained very little of the music of those 
early days, except the simple chants commonly called “ Gregorians.” 
Then they tried to compose in parts—and the result was 
not particularly pleasing. Sir John Stainer here gave a few 
practical illustrations of such early Church music on the pianoforte. 
Such chords were gradually introduced into their music. But 
having found the utility of counterpoint they ran to extremes. They 
took melodies, often secular, and added counterpoint, and at last 
music became simply one mass of artifice. That was felt to be very 
unnatural at last. Palestrina was called in at a time when sucha 
condition of affairs had become a terrible nuisance to everybody. 
What he wanted to impress upon them was this—that music from our 
point of view, as a thing capable of giving expression to the emotions 
and sentiments, did not exist in those early days. People did not 
know what music could do—what mnsie would do for us in these 
latter days. But Palestrina took this course: he dropped much of 
the highly artificial music, which had been long used in the church, 
to the great annoyance of devout people; but he did not drop too 
much of it. Palestrina had learned counterpoint from the Flemish 
school, The Flemish school had really taught Palestrina; and 
although his music was spoken of as sometimes belonging to the 
Italian school it was not soin reality. It helonged to the school 
founded by the Netherlanders, the Flemish. In his great compgsi- 
tions Palestrina never allowed his ingenuity nor his clever devices to 
turn up, on the surface, in such a manner as to disturb the even run 
and beauty of the music. So that although Palestrina was often very 
ingenious and very clever—when considered from a proper point of 
view—yet the hearer would never think this was so in listening to his 
music, This always ran smoothly and beautifully on. Now they 
came to what people said about Palestrina, and here he wanted to 
warn them. One modern writer, in speaking of Palestrina’s music, 
had said something like this—although he could not guarantee to 
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quote his exact words. He said: “This is the sort of music which 
could only be only turned out in the calm of the cloister, and in the 
repose of religious life.” Well now, that was very beautiful and very 
nice ; but, unfortunately, it was not historical. The fact of the matter 
was that the art of counterpoint with Palestrina found its existence and 
gotits management from the busy Flemish in the midst of merchandise; 
and Palestrina never knew the repose of a cloister nor the calm ofa re- 
ligious home. He led the life of an ordinary musician, and that actively. 
He took unto himself a wife and brought upa family. Another writer 
had spoken of his music as full of expression and tender pathos, and 
remarked that he always subjugated his counterpoint to expression. 
Well, he (the speaker) thought those present must take that state- 
ment also with a certain amount of caution. ‘The view taken of 
Church music in Palestrina’s time was one that had a great deal to be 
said for it; and even with Caurch music they did not want art to so 
assert itself as art. They did not want anything that should be 
descriptive or dramatic. They wished it to be only a calm, peaceful, 
and dignified vehicle for the words—the minds of the people to do 
the rest. That view had never been lost sight of ; and although he 
did not say that he agreed entirely with it, he believed it had lost a 
staunch supporter in his friend the late Sir Frederick Ouseley, who 
would never sanction anything dramatic, nor have anything to do 
with the modern or descriptive style. Sir Frederick Ouseley was 
one who thought that music should be a calm and dignified vehicle 
of words. One writer, when speaking of the same composer’s Kyrie 
in one of his masses—some of whose works they were about to hear 
that evening—had said that “the parts mount over each other and 
represent a wailing cry for mercy.” Well, he was quite sure that 
Palestrina himself would have been perfectly astonished if he could 
have heard that. Palestrina simply took the counterpoint, which he 
had been taught in his student days; and one reason why Palestrina 
appeared to get that expression of wailing—though he almost thought 


it was hardly fair to say so—was because his music was so high. If” 


they appeared to hear a tender wailing—which, no doubt, the ladies 
would give due utterance to—it would simply be because his music 
was so high rather than because it was actually meant to repre- 
sent wailing. It was not until some one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years after Palestrina’s time that people began to 
realise the fact that music could be made descriptive ; could describe 
dramatic force ; could in fact be an absolute language of the emotions. 
When once that had been found out people were very much tempted to 
£0 to extremes. Attempts were made to make music represent far 
more than it really did. A friend cf his, for instance, had mentioned 
an amusiug anecdote which illustrated the fact. A certain piece was 
down for performance, and a description of it was given in the anno- 
tated programme. The programme said, “ At this point you see the 
desperate lover in a fit of depair flinging himself headlong into the 
abyss below”—and words of that sort. But about a year or two 
afterwards the same piece was given again—only this time another 
man had been employed in the annotation of the programme, and 
the words ran, ‘Here you see the charming felicity of the blissful 
lover who is filled with all ecstacy,” and soon. (Loud laughter.) 
Now that instance showed the very great danger of trying to ascribe 
too much to music. What we wanted them to do was to consider the 
value of Palestrina’s music—to consider that he never intended it to 
be dramatic nor descriptive. If they put a certain amount of expres- 
sion into his rnusic that evening no doubt they would be right in so 
doing ; but he really doubted whether that used to be done in Pales- 
trina’s own days. He did not suppose, however, that then they sang 
absolutely on one level of strength—because who would be inclined 
to sing a Gloria and Jncarnatus alike? Now he did not want them 
at all to think that he was trying in any way to reduce their estimation 
of Palestrina as a composer ; because they would very soon hear some 
lovely music and understand the way in which he took his subjects 
and interwove them. They would see the way in which—while every- 
body had something interesting todo, the wholeformedaseriesof musical 
progression quite marvellous. It was not of a kind that disturbed the 
hearer, but one which rather added to his power of devotion,and surely 
that was the highest function of Church music. (Applause.) Neither did 
he wish them to think that he was advocating anything like a system 
of indifferentism. There was nothing more intcnsely annoying than 
the people who did not care about anything. They might find beauties 
in the music of different periods, and of different times. Where there 
was no enthusiasm there was no love, and he wanted them to find 
beau:ies all over the centuries. He did not wish them to attach 


themselves to any particular school ; to find musical beauty in that 
alone, and to think that the very best thing they could do for the ad- 
vancement of that particular school would be to disparage the rest. 
(Applause.) That would be too much like the pronounced Wagnerian 
who spoke of “ poor Mendelssohn,” or possibly like a disciple of 
Liszt who talked in arather patronising way of his predecessor Beet- 
hoven. (Laughter.) He sincerely hoped that all such feeling would 
be removed by that excellent Palestrina Society. In concluding a 
pleasant address, Sir John Stainer said he was going to ask them to 
enjoy the music, and to join him in saying how very much indebted 
they all were to Mr. Borthwick. (Applause.) It was highly desirable 
that the whole range of musical literature should be studied, and he 
(the speaker) deprecated narrow-minded partisanship of any special 
school. He congratulated the audience on a programme for the 
evening ranging from Palestrina to Wagner. (Loud applause.) 





BEETHOVEN’S SIXTH PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 


In connection with the recent performance at Vienna, by Herr 
Josef Labor, of the first movement of Beethoven’s recently discovered 
Pianoforte Concerto, a description of which appeared in the “ Musical 
World” of March 23, it may be worth while to remind those in- 
terested that, some seventeen years later, the master commenced 
another work of the same class, and in another key. The following 
notice of it, which we are enabled to reprint by the courtesy of Sir 
George Grove, appeared in a Crystal Palace programme of Nov. 6, 
1875: 

“T have sometimes expressed my belief in these pages that 
Beethoven looked upon the E flat Concerto as his ne f/us ultra in that 
line ; and that after that miracle of greatness and beauty he never 
attempted another. It would have been well if, before hazarding 
that rash statement I had remembered a saying of the great Reland’s, 
who dismisses the hasty suppositions of some Palestine topographer 
with the words, ‘ Conjecture—quibus non delectamur’: Conjectures 
in which we take no delight. It turns out now that Beethoven did 
actually project another pianoforte concerto, and did in fact go so far 
as to complete a great part of it. This discovery, I need hardly say, 
is due to Mr. Nottebohm, whose name is familiar to the readers of 
my imperfect notices, and who has made so many discoveries in the 
ocean of Beethoven literature as to earn for himself the title of ‘the 
Beethoven explorer.’ His new discovery is announced in the ‘ Musi- 
kalisches Wochenblatt’ for August 6 last (1875) and is as follows : 

‘ AN UNFINISHED PIANOFORTE CONCERTO. Beethoven intended 
after finishing his Concerto in E flat to write another. Not 
only are there numerous sketches for it, but he even began 
to put the first. movement into score, and made great progress 
with it. The sketches fill at least fifty pages, and belong to 
the time between the middle of 1814 and May 1815. The score, of 
which as many as thirty sheets (equal to sixty pages) are i1 existence 
was begun not later than June 1815. It is to be regretted that the 
work was not completed ; but it is a question whether in that case we 
should ever have possessed the sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, Op. 
102, No. 2, which the master wrote after laying aside the concerto.’ 

The concerto starts as follows : 
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[Followed by a descending scale passage of five octaves, from the 
upper to the lower A, re-ascending in broken arpeggios, and ending 
with a succession of shakes. ] 
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So far Mr. Nottebohm. To bring the above more home, I may 
remind my readers that the 7th and 8th Symphony and the pianoforte 
trio in B flat, were all written before the dates given above. 

I could have wished to be able to quote some more of this precious 
new treasure, the first movement of which as far as may be referred 
from the Jength of the existing score, must be all but complete. Per- 
haps I may be able to do so at some future time, or even to obtain a 
copy of the whole and bring it to performance in this room, Every 
effort of Mr. Manns and myself will be used to thisend. But, in the 
meantime, my correspondence with Mr. Nottzbohm only enables me 
to say that the “thirty sheets” are widely scattered, and in the 
ession of many persons, and that it must be a work of time to 


OSs C 
P G. GRoveE.” 


collect them. 








THE BATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Mr, Joseph Barnby, who conducted a recent performance by this 
society of the ‘* Golden Legend,” has addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Visetti : 

THE CLoISsTERS, Eton COLLEGE. 

Dear Mr. VisEtTI,—I gladly avail myself of the opportunity you 
afford me of expressing in a more formal manner than I was able to do 
when I was in Bath, the pleasure I derived in making the acquaintance 
of the Bath Philharmonic Society, my admiration of their singing, 
and my gratitude for the kind and flattering reception they accorded 
me under the more or less discouraging circumstances. For, apart 
from any other considerations it must have been sufficiently disap- 
pointing to them to have at the last moment to submit to the control 
of a comparative stranger in place of the distinguished composer of 
the music who was at the same time president of the society, and who 
had already led them with success. All the more gratifying to me 
therefore was the courteous acceptance I met with at their hands, and 
which claims my warmest gratitude, 

But I feel it to be also necessary that I should give them that 
credit which is so eminently due, for their share in a perform- 
ance of such high excellence—a performance which I feel sure would 
have pleased the composer as-much as it gratified me. It was not 
alone that it was accurate, spirited, or delicate and refined. It was all 
these. But added to these was that grasp of the inner spirit of the 
composer’s intention, which is the highest and rarest quality of all. 
For these things I unreservedly offer them and you my warmest con- 
gratulations. Nor is it difficult to predict that so long as the same 
intelligent interest is brought to bear by the members and an adequate 
support rendered on the part of the public, so long ‘will the society be 
a credit and ornament to the City of Bath. 

Sincerely yours, 


May 10, 1889. JosEPH BARNBy. 








WAGNER SOCIETY. ° 


Mr. Louis N. Parker read a paper entitled ‘Confessions of a 
Wagnerian” at a meeting of the Wagner Society (London branch) 
on the 8th inst. After a vote of sympathy (proposed by Mr. Moseley 
and seconded by Mr. Jacques) with Mrs. Carl Rosa for the death of 
her husband had been unanimously carried, the lecturer said he 
doubted whether the Wagner Society had been working in the right 
way for the propagation of the Wagner cause. They had —though it 
doubtless sounded paradoxical to say so—been doing too much. 
There were too many concert performances of Wagner's music, the 
result being that the public thought of it only as abstract music—a 
condition of mind which, of course, rendered them quite incapable of 
appreciating the complete art-work. There was also too much atten- 
tion to the tunes as “tunes,” and none to their dramatic significance, 
and it was the duty of every individual member of the Society to 
prevent this by active resistance. Mr. Parker said a proof that Wag- 
nerism had made no general influence was the fact that many sof 
disant Wagnerites chattered during performances of serious art-works. 
Another matter against which the lecturer would protest were muti- 
lated versious of the master’s works. Mr. Parker concluded an 
interesting lecture by saying that they could not all go to Bayreuth, 
but they could all bring here its spirit of earnestness and high 
purpose, 

An interesting discussion followed in which Messrs. Praeger, 
Armbruster, and Jacques, took part, and a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Parker terminated the proceedings. 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

On the 6th inst. Mr. Arthur Hill read a paper on “State-aided 
Schools of Music.” He alluded to the large sum annually spent by 
Government on music in Elementary schools, which in England and 
Wales alone amounted to nearly £150,000, as showing that the Art 
was to some extent acknowledged and subsidized by the State. But 
outside the domain of private enterprize there was no organization 
to train music students and to occupy a position intermediate between 
the elementary school and the Royal Academy and other colleges in 
London where the highest class of teaching was given. Why should 
not music be placed on a similar footing to the science and art schools 
which were scattered throughout the country and largely supported 
by the State? In Ireland it was provided in 1887 by an amend- 
ment to the Irish Libraries and Museums Act of 1855 that the terms 
“science and art” should be deemed to include the science and art of 
music. By virtue of this a portion of the local rates could be applied 
to the establishment of a music school. Mr. Hill thought that the 
principle of the Irish Amendment Act should be extended to Great 
Britain, and if the State would carry out the principle of annual sub- 
sidies already conceded in the cases of .he Royal Academy of Music 
and the Irish Royal Academy of Music, it should be possible to 
establish two Provincial or Normal Schools of Music throughout the 
country, partly aided by the rates and partly by a Government grant. 
The contribution from the latter would not exceed in the aggregate 
£250,000 per annum, a proposal that need not startle the Treasury 
considering that in England and Wales alone £40,000 a year was 
spent in hearing little children sing a few songs learned by ear and 
sung in unison. In the city ot Cork such a school as he was advoca- 
ting was started in 1878. It had now passed out of the experimental 
stage and attained a firm and valuable position. The fees, though 
small, sufficed to pay the professors, while the expenses of manage- 
ment, &c , were met, partly by a contribution of £109 a year from 
the legal rate of 1d. in the 4, and partly by public subscriptions. 








Concerts. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The hero of the fourth concert was M. Ysaye. The Belgian 
violinist’s fame had preceded him ; indeed, so great were the expecia- 
tions raised that had some disappointment resulted it would not have 
been extraordinary. But the critical audience was not long in 
discovering that an artist of the first rank was before them ; and 
though his reading of Beethoven’s Concerto clashed with the views 
of not a few of those present, his success was not for a moment 
doubtful. His technique is phenomenal ; his tone full ; his phrasing 
broad and sympathetic. In Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor 
and in Saint-Saéns’ “ Rondo Capriccioso,” Mr. Ysaye fairly roused 
the enthusiasm of his hearers—of those, even, who were unable to 
accept his ultra-romantic interpretation of the Concerto. Two 
Symphonies were included in the programme; a little one by Haydn, 
hitherto unheard in London, and Mr. Cowen’s No. 5, in F. The 
former, understood to be among the earliest of Haydn’s symphonic 
works, is scored for strings, oboes, and horns only, and though full 
of charm, can scarcely be said to have added to our knowledge of 
the great master’s capacity. Mr. Cowen’s “No. 5” is not his best 
symphony, but it gains rather than loses by repetition—a good 
sign. The fascination of its second movement (scherzo) has been 
widely recognised, but we infinitely prefer the adagio. Its beauty— 
of the haunting kind so rare among native works—has hitherto been 
strangely overlooked. The vocalist was Madlle. Tremelli, who was 
heard, though not to great advantage, in songs by Rossini and 
Ponchielli. Beethoven’s overture to ‘ Prometheus” concluded a 
programme which, as usual, was touch too long. 


TKE SARASATE CONCERT. 

Those whose ill-fate prevented their attendance at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon will be readily persuaded that the en- 
thusiasm of the crowded audience which then assembled to welcome 
Senor Sarasate was well-nigh limitless, and equally, that it was well 
justified. The great Spaniard chose to be heard in Max Bruch’s Con- 
certo in D minor, his own Fantasia on '‘ Carmen,” and Raff's “ Feé 
d'amour. The first of these only, calls for special mention, and even 
of this it is sufficient to say that it was made almost beautiful by the 
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violinist’s art. There is in it, indeed much poetical melody, and the 
themes are well contrasted, but it is certainly a work whose beauties 
might easily be obscured by an artist less admirable than Senor Sara- 
sate. Raff’s work is distinctly uninteresting, save in so far as it afforded 
the artist opportunity for the display of that marvellous technique, 
which enables him to conquer, as in this piece and the Fantasia, stu- 
pendous difficulties with irritatingly ridiculous ease. The perform- 
ances ofthe Band, under Mr. Cusins, were very unequal. _ Liszt’s 
“Tasso,” which, except in its latter portion, is in some ways one of 
the master’s most beautiful works, was largely defrauded of its full 
significance, while, on the other hand, the rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “ Athalie” must have satisfied the most exacting. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 

A splendid performance of the “Leonora” overture, “No. 3,” 
opened the second concert. This was succeeded by Mozart’s 
“ Prague” Symphony, the first and second movements of which are 
not, we think, calculated to impress a Richter audience with the 
greatness of their composer. If Mozart is to be placed in juxtaposition 
with the masterpieces of modern composers he should at least be re- 
presented, asthey are, at his best. Compared with other works from 
thesame pen, the Allegro and Andante of the Prague Symphony are 
formal and prim, in spite of the elegance of their melodic contour. 
The finale alone exhibits tkose characteristics which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. The Good-Friday music from “ Parsifal ” 
again set us wondering why a few simple phrases should have power 
to penetrate the innermost recesses of the human heart, and to leave 
it purified, chastened, and subdued. There were plenty present, 
however, who vented their delight in noisy hand-clappings which 
spoke little of real appreciation. | We are sorry Herr Richter should 
have placed Glinka’s wild, merry, and thoroughly materialistic 
“ Komarinskaja,” immediately after the Good-Friday music. The 
transition gave a decided shock to the worthiest listeners in the hall. 
We have left ourselves no space to speak of Schumann’s Symphony 
in B flat which ended the concert, and of which, as need hardly be said, 
an admirable performance was given. 


MISS DORA SCHIRMACHER’S RECITAL. 


This lady, who was heard some seasons back at the Crystal Palace, 
and, we believe, also at the Popular Concerts, gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The programme com- 
menced with an old-fashioned, but interesting Prelude and Toccata 
by Lachner, in D minor. After this came the A major Gigue from 
Handel’s first suite (not minor, as marked on the programme), 
and then an Air and Variations in D minor, from another of the same 
master’s works. A complete suite would, we think, have been more 
satisfactory. Miss Schirmacher gave a neat rendering of the Toccata 
and Gigue, but some of her attempts to modernise the variations 
were scarcely legitimate. The artist’s rendering of Weber's romantic 
sonata in A flat showed a good deal of taste and enthusiasm, but 
there was not always the requisite clearness and strength. The 
Andante was the most successful of the four movements. 

_The programme included three pieces by Beethoven. ‘Though 
written during the years 1796-7, they were only published last year, 
and were therefore probably, to the majority of the audience, com- 
plete novelties. They are all short, but characteristic, and in them 
one can detect signs of the genius which afterwards astonished the 
world. ‘The first was an Allegretto in C minor, the second and third 
two Bagatelles, the one in C minor, the other in C major. The Alle- 
gretto has special interest, inasmuch as Beethoven once thought of 
introducing it into his Sonata in C minor (Op. 10, No. 1). These 
charming trifles were neatly rendered. Miss Schirmacher played, 
besides, pieces by Schumann, Chopin, and Rheinberger. The atten- 
dance was fairly good. 


STOCK EXCHANGE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


_This society gave a highly successful smoking concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Saturday last, among the visitors being the Prince 
of Wales, Prince Leiningen, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Frederic Cowen, 
Mr. Randegger, and other notabilities. The extraordinary progress 
made by the Society in the last two seasons is a striking proof of the 
ability of their conductor, Mr. George Kitchin ; for though we notice 
| THe Greatest of all Pianotortes. Tue Sreinway Pianorortes. New York & London, 
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among the orchestra such well-known amateurs as Messrs. Sternberg, 
C. A. Morris and J. F. H. Read, the rank and file are certainly not 
members of our other leading orchestral societies. The programme was 
of a more ambitious character than that usually performed at concerts 
of this kind, including excellent renderings of the overtures to 
“Oberon” and “William Tell,” Massenet’s “ Scénes Pittoresques,” 
Sullivan’s music to the “ Merchant of Venice,” and the Andante from 
Mr. J. F.H. Read’s symphony, or rathersymphonic poem, “Evangeline.” 
This last, a gracefully melodious and daintily scored movement, had 
an enthusiastic reception, due as much to its intrinsic merits as to 
the deservedly personal popularity of the composer. Mr. Sternberg, 
who was the solo violinist, was much applauded for a fine perform- 
ance of Vieuxtemps’ “ Fantasie Caprice.” His staccato playing in 
this difficult work was of quite an exceptional kind. It only remains 
to say that the orchestral pieces were agreeably diversified by the 
admirable singing of the male-voice choir of the Society, and to con- 
gratulate the conductor Mr. George Kitchin on perhaps the most 
successful concert which the Society has yet given 


THE SHINNER QUARTET CONCERT. 

The four ladies who are known as the “Shinner Quartet,” Miss 
Shinner (1st Violin), Miss L. H. Stone (2nd Violin), Miss C. Yates 
(Viola) and Miss F. Hemmings (’Cello) gave a most interesting con- 
cert at Princes’ Hall on Wednesday evening, the 15th. The leader 
of the party gave an excellent rendering of Spohr’s Dramatic Con- 
certo, accompanied on the piano by Miss A. Zimmermann who also 
separately played three pieces by Scarlatti. But the interest of the 
evening naturally centred in Schuber’s D minor Quartet, and 
Brahms’ Quintet in F minor. The Shinner Quartet is probably the 
party of lady artists which best exemplifies the capacity of the fair sex 
in the executive department of chamber music; and it is only 


* plain truth to say that on the present occasion it would have taken 


an unusually good male quartet to beat them. In Brahms’ noble 
quintet, a most severe test piece, the playing was in all respects ad- 
mirable, the demands of the music being thoroughly well met, as 
regards time and tune, intonation and expression. ‘The audience, 
happily a quite unusually numerous one for Princes’ Hall, were evid- 
ently delighted, and we should be pleased to hear that the Shinner 
Quartet had been encouraged to give another performance. 


_MESSRS. LUDWIG AND WHITEHOUSE 


Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse gave a Chamber Concert at 
Prince’s Hall on Tuesday evening, when Brahms’s Quartet formed an 
admirable intioduction to the evening’s performance. It was splendidly 
played by the concert-givers, in conjunction with Messrs. G. Collins, 
A. Gibson, and Heydrich. Grieg’s fine sonata in C minor for piano 
and violin was well played by Madame Haas and Mr. Ludwig, the 
melodic charm of the second movement being especially well set forth. 
Mr. Whitehouse received well merited applause and encores for his 
admirable ’Cello solos, while Miss Lehmann sang as delightfully as 
ever. The concert concluded with Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 18, No 6, which, it need not be said, received the fullest 
justice. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS, 


British Museum Rirte Association.—The fourth annual 
concert in connection with this Association took place in the Drill 
Hall of the Bloomsbury Rifles, Chenies Street, on the 8th. Among 
those who took part, and whose various contributions were well-re- 
ceived, were Mr. Dyved Lewys, Miss H. M. Jones (R.A.M), Madame 
Adelina Paget, Madame Cecilia Praetorius (harpist), Miss Gertrude 
Werge (G.S.M.), a rising young violinist, and the Comtesse de 
Brémont, who both sang and recited. 

Miss Susserta FENN gave her fourth annual concert, on 14th 
inst., at Brixton Hall. She was most heartily encored for both her 
songs, “ Esmeralda” and “‘ Let me dream again.” Miss Hilda Wil- 
son, Mr. Sinclair Dunn, Mr. W. H. Burgen, Mr. John Radcliff (faut- 
ist), Miss Ellen Bliss, Mr. W. G. Wood (organist) and Signor F iori 
were among the others who assisted on the occasion. 

Miss FREDERIKA B. ‘TayLor’s Concert.—Miss Taylor, 4 
soprano, well known in connection with the Liverpool, Man: 
chester, Dublin, and other concerts made her first appearance in the 
metropolitan district at the Vestry Hall, Chiswick, on May 9g, when 
she was assisted by Miss Lucie Johnstone, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Percy 
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Coward. Miss Taylor will, doubtless, soon be heard in the principal 
London Concert rooms. She has a fine clear high soprano voice, and 
on the present occasion, in addition to singing some ballads in various 
styles, rendered the “* Jewel Song” from “ Faust,”and Proch’s air with 
yariations in excellent style, proving herself to be a thorough artist, 
and eliciting the hearty praise of a large and appreciative audience. 
The other debutant, Count Guiseppe Contin, a violinist of great re- 
pute from Venice, also was very successful. His phrasing is good, his 
intonation pure and his execution brilliant, and each of his perform- 
ances were enthusiastically applauded. Miss Kate A. Vaughan and 
Mr. Mantell accompanied, and played pianoforte solos, the former 
receiving an encore for her performance of Pauer’s “‘ Cascade.” 

Dr. VINCENT gave a concert at the New Drill-hall, Hampstead, on 
the gthinst. The first part consisted of the concert giver’s cantata for 
treble voices with recitations and pianoforte accompaniment, ‘“ The 
Little Mermaid,” the second of a miscellaneous selection. It is easy 
to detect the practised musician in Dr. Vincent’s work, though it is 
written in a simple style, easy both of execution and comprehension, 
Some of the numbers are charming, for instance the song “ The Fairy 
Queen,” the chorus of Nuns, the chorus of Evil Spirits, and especially 
the Quartett ‘‘ When the Moon shines.” The music accompanying 
the recitation (reciter, Mr. Fred Berridge) is well-conceived, just 
enough to accentuate the poetical significance without entering into 
competition with it. Inthe second part Dr. Vincent sang with great 
tasteand expression “Stars of the Summer Night,” by Berthold 
Tours ; Miss Gruhn and Miss M. Tomlinson also sang with much 
acceptance, and Signor Luigi Meo contributed violin solos with his 
usual skill. Mrs. Vincent rendered most efficient service at the 
piano. 

Tue New INTERNATIONAL HALLt, Piccadilly Circus, was opened on 
Saturday afternoon last with a performance by the ‘ Estudiantina 
Espanola.” There was on this occasion no dancing, and as it is 
understood that this is to be the chief feature of the entertainment, 
only a partial criticism of the whole is possible. We shall therefore 
take an opportunity of returning to the subject, remarking at present 
that the performances of the guitarists and mandolinists were suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

HERR Cart SCHULZ gave a concert on Wednesday last at St. 
Jam -’s Hall, of which the principal features were the performances 
by the concert-giver and utuers on the zither, and such unfamiliar in- 
struments as the xylophone, the Hungarian Cymbalo, and the “ phil- 
omele.” They were all played with wonderful dexterity and pre- 
cision, the result being of much higher value than might have been 
expected. Herr Schulz is a master of his special instrument, and 
exhibits its capacities in an almost incredible way. Mrs. Mary Davies, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Edward Branscombe were the vocalists. 

Miss ETHEL AND MR. HERBERT HARRADEN gave a charming 
matinée in the Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when several 
of the lady’s most interesting compositions were performed, and re- 
ceived with well-deserved success, and the gentleman gave some very 
clever and funny musical sketches. They were assisted by, amongst 
others, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Mr. 
William Nicholl, who all sang in most excellent style. 

Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS gave a concert in the Banqueting Room, 
St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, when he was assisted in 
the execution of an interesting programme by Miss Pauline Cramer, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Frederic King, and others. The concert-giver 
possesses a tenor voice of pleasant quality, and on the present occa- 
sion sang songs by Donizetti and Gounod, with intelligence and taste. 
The other three artists named sang in their very best style, Madame 
Patey being in especially fine voice, while Mr. King gave an ad- 
mirable rendering of the Star Song from “ Tannhauser.” 








Foreign Wotes. 


The first representation in French of the opening act of “ Siegfried” 
was announced to take place on Thursday of last week, at the Mon- 
naie Theatre of Brussels. M. Engel was to be the Siegfried, M. 
Gandabert, Mime, and M: Seguin, Wotan. 

A new comic opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” by Signor Usiglio, 
has been produced with fair succass at the Costanzi Theatre of 
Rome. _The book is founded on Goldoni’s well known comedy, and 
the music, though not strikingly original is, says an Italian corres- 

t, well written, charming and melodious, 


Considerable interest will attach to the forthcoming work by M. 
Jacques Isnardon on the history of the Monnaie Theatre of Brussels. 
‘The book will be the first ever written dealing, with any degree of com- 
pleteness, with the life-story of the theatre, which, founded nearly two 
hundred years ago, has endured to a virile old age. No pains have been 
spared in the collection of material, and it may be expected that the 
book will be of unique fulness and attractiveness. 

The ‘ Mannergesangverein,” the well-known choral society of 
Cologne, is having a pleasant holiday. Its members, in fact, are on 
a tour in Italy, where they are giving concerts in the principal musical 
centres, including Milan, Venice, and Rome. Their concerts have 
been received with much enthusiasm, and altogether the singers seem 
to be. having a “real good time.” 

The Committee in charge of the Festival which is shortly to be 
held at Genoa in honour of Christopher Columbus are apparently 
troubled with an embarras de richesses, in the matter of choice of an 
appropriate work, for there are at least thirteen operas in existence, 
written in memory of the great discoverer, and which fully serve for 
performance. Amongst these may be mentioned the following :— 
One by Vincenzo Mela, given for the first time at Verona in 1857 ; 
by Vincenzo Fabris (Rome, 1789); by Barbieri (Berlin, 1848) ; by 
Casella (Nice, 1865) ; and one by Félicien David. 

The Tower of Babel was typified in miniature at a recent produc- 
tion of “Gli Ugonotti” at Milan. The cast included M. Metellio, a 
Frenchman ; Mdme. Arkel, a German; Mdle. Klamsinski, a Pole ; 
and Mdle. Synnerberg, a Finn. It is permissible to imagine the 
pleasing variety with which the /ingua foscana was executed under 
the circumstances. 

Dr. Johannes Brahms has just been made aa “ Ehrenbiirger ” of 
the town of Hamburg, a proceeding equivalent to our “ receiving the 
honorary freedom of the city.” This is probably the first time that 
Hamburg has paid such an honour to a musician, and in so doing has 
equally honoured itself. 

The oratorio “ Christus” by the late Friedrich Kiel was performed 
in the “ Kreuzkirche” of Dresden on Good Friday last, with great 
effect, the music of the “‘title-réle” being finely sung by Herr 
Scheidemantel and the part of “ One of the people” by Fol. Adele 
Asmann. 

The success of Wagner’s early work “Die Feen” has led the 
authorities of the Court Theatre of Munich to contemplate the pro- 
duction of that other juvenile opera of the composer’s, the “ Liebes. 
verbot,” which it is, at present, seriously proposed to perform in the 
summer of 1890. A vocal score of the work is being prepared by 
Josef Stick of Munich. But it is said by persons who are in a con- 
dition to know that the work is even less suited for performance than 
the “ Feen.” 

The production of Tannhauser at Naples may almost match with 
the famous performance-at Paris in 1861. The performers are said 
to have been almost as bad as they could be, and the audience were 
evidently violently hostile, and hissed and whistled to their heart’s 
content. 








PROVINCIAL. 
MAIDENHEAD. 

The Philharmonic Society brought a very successful season to a 
close on the 7th inst., with a fine performance of Barnett’s “ Ancient 
Mariner.” The principal artists were Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss 
Hannah Jones, Mr. Holberry Hagyard, and Mr, David Hughes. A 
short miscellaneous selection formed the second part. Mr. J. G. 
Wrigley, F.C.C, Mus. Bac. Oxon, conducted. 





Giascow, Tuesday, May 14. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company brought their week’s engagement 
to a close on Saturday evening last at the Royal, when “Carmen” 
was performed. The house was literally crowded, owing, no doubt, 
to the announcement that Miss Fanny Moody would play the title ~ 
role for the second time. Her performance can safely be ranked 
with those of the best prima-donnas who have sung the part since the 
opera was produced, Miss Amanda Fabris sang and acted charmingly~ 
as Michaela, and Mr. Barton McGuckin gave his usual magnificent in-~ 
terpretation of that of Jose. Mr. Crotty was the Toreador, and had to ~ 
repeat his only solo. During the company’s short visit the following 
other works have been staged: Meyerbeer’s “Star of the North,” 
(four times) ; Thomas’ “ Mignon,” and Balfe’s “ The Bohemian Girl.” 
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IPSWICH. 

On Thursday of la‘ + k, the Ladies’ Orchestral Society gave a 
very successful concert under the conductorship of Mr. Lindley 
Nunn, Mus. Bac. Their performances, it is sufficient to state, were 
marked throughout by a refinement and precision which amply atoned 
for the occasional inevitable deficiency in force, and which proved 
alike the skill of their conductor and the excellent material at his dis- 
posal. The principal items were the “ Jupiter” symphony of Mozart, 
the overture to “The Bohemian Girl,” and a clever March by Miss 
Hilda Waller. Miss Liza Lehmann and Mrs. Bedford (a local amateur) 
were the vocalists, and sang very charmingly ; while Mdle. Marianne 
Eissler and Miss Paggi contributed some delightful solos, the former 
on the violin, the latter on the flute. 








‘Reviews. 


E. Ashdown & Co. publish “Ritter Olaf,” a romance of Heine’s set 
to music for Solo Voices (Tenor and Bass), chorus and orchestra, by 
Charles Braun. Judging from the Piano Score, one is struck by the 
great dramatic power shown in every page, and the spontaneity with 
which the /ed/-motive are developed. The work is remarkably short, 
is splendidly harmonised, and while full of melodic beauty, is char- 
acterised by immense energy and purpose. 

Messrs. Woods and Co. publish “‘The Singers,” a setting as a 
Vocal Solo of Longfellow’s words with Piano and (ad 4+) Accom- 
paniment for the Harmonium by Walter Mitchell. There is scarcely 
adequate dignity in this work, though its quasi-religious character is 
well maintained, especially when performed with the Harmonium ad- 
dition mentioned. 

“March Religieuse” for Piano by Fred Robinson, is a good 
stirring march, the harmonies and bass progressions of which are evi- 
dently the work of a practised writer. Much more pleasing yet quite 
as funny as the comic songs one so often has to tolerate are humorous 
Part-Songs. We have four excellent specimens now before us pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello and Co. ‘The Snow White Doe,” “ Ben 
Bowles,” “The Carrion Crow,” by W. W. Pearson ; and “Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s Son,” by Alfred Allen. 

- These. are all written for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, and are 
well within the capacity of people who can just manage to learn an air 
correctly and to keep good time. ‘They are tuneful, well-harmonised, 
and amusingly interesting both to singers and listeners. Of very 
different character is the Part-Song, “ A Lover’s Lament,” by Frank 
Austin. The words are those of an old Ballad, and they are charm- 
ingly set in a suitably quaint and pasioral style. “In a Cathedral,” 
song by E. A. Sydenham, has verses of a sad character set in an 
effective manner, the pulsing and tremolando parts of the Accom- 
paniment being rather reminiscent of Gounod. ‘The song is likely to 
become popular. 

Deux Morceaux for violin and Pianoforte, by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
published by Messrs. Schott and Co. 

No. 1 Rondeau, No. 2 Serenade. 

The Rondeau is a very tuneful flowing melody, and the Piano Ac- 
companiment, though not difficult, is very well written. The Serenade 
will probably be preferred by many for its Spanish style and catchy 
rhythm, though it is less original than the Rondeau. 

Some easy but pretty pianoforte pieces tor players of slight pre- 
tentions are published by Mr. Williams, 24 Berners Street. ‘“ A Ro- 
mance” and “ Menuet Symphonique,” by G. Bachmann, are both 
tunefui.and graceful ; the minuet, however, is, the more interesting, 
having quite a distinct style. 

“ Four Sonatinas,” by Henri Roubier, are written in good form, 
and are good preparstions for the classical sonatas. The type is 
large and clear—a decided advantage to inexperienced readers. 

“Caroline,” mazurka, by Henri Kussman, is pretty but conven- 
tional, 

“ Des Ailes!” One of twelve studies by Benjamin Godard, par- 
ticularly suitable to advanced and fluent players. 

“Gladys,” by Edwin Prout. A nice set of melodious waltzes, 
well adapted for dancing purposes. 

“Ding Dong.” Written by Theo. Marzials, music. by Goring 
Thomas, is one of those descriptive songs, which though easy, repay 
the study of a dramatic singer. The bell clanging inevitably and in- 
exorably at precise intervals all through the accompaniment greatly 
helps the intended effect. 





—on 


_ The Do-Re-Mi Company, 3 Great Marlborough Strect, publish 
pieces by Paolo Maggi. 
“Volapuk,” Galopade Characteristique. 
“ Lealta,” Military March, 
“Vola! Vola!” Waltz. 

The two first: mentioned are bright pieces, while the waltzes adapted 
from the song of the same name, are good for dancing, and have a 
very distinctive character. 

By the same composer are the songs *‘ At Last” and “ When the 
sad leaves are falling,” the former being well written, although the tune 
is difficult to catch; the accompaniment, however, suggests the various 
changes ; the other song is a clever setting of rather sad words, the 
voice part being little more thana recitative heightened by an easy 
but effective accompaniment. 


Patents. 


This List is specially compiled for ‘THE Musica Worip” by Messrs, 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
7077. Improvement in music desks and panel fronts of pianofortes and American 
OR eg HENRY CHIGNELL. Croft House, New Barnet, Hertfordshire 

pril 29. 

7174. An improved musical instrument. —WeENzEL Buscurk, 8, Quality Ccurt, 
Londoa, E.C. 

7249. Animproved method of printing musical notes and the like—Gusrav 
SCHEBEL and WIi.HELM ENDERLEIN, 41, Eastcheap, May 1, 

7444. Improved apparatus for ruling staves and printing music.—Grorce 
WALKER and WILHELM Burcgss, 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, May 4. 
6505. Improvements in the means for preventing injary to clothes whilst playing 
on banjos and such like musical instruments.—DAViID VeITcH, 236, Battersea 
Park Road, May 4. 





SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 
8857 CoLE Toy and musical instruments 1888 8 
9318 Bout Stringed musical instruments 1888 8 
2610 SCHEINERT Musical boxes 1889 8 
The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, at the prices mentioned, 





A NURSE'S REPORT. 


From the Norwich Argus. 

Medical men say that a good nurse in a difficult case is better than medicine, 
but when we can get a good nurse and good medicine, the patient stands a much 
better chance of recovery. The few words of advice given below by nurse Eliza 
King, of Great Massingham, Swaftham, arg well worthy the attention of all readers 
of this paper. They are as follows :—‘‘I have constantly used St. Jacobs Oil in 
the various situations I have occupied as nurse, and have invariably found it excell- 
ent in all cases requiring outward application, such as sprains, bruises, rheumatic 
affections, neuralgia, &c. In cases of pleurisy it is an excellent remedy—well 
rubbed in. I can strongly recommend it after several years’ use and experience. 
It should be in use in every household.” Sister Carolina, St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Clewer, Windsor, writes :—‘ I take this opportunity of stating that I have found 
St. Jacobs Oil a most efficacious remedy in gout ; also in sprains and bruises, 
Indeed, we cannct say too much in its praise, and our doctors are ordering it 
constantly.” 

IIenry and Ann Bright, hon superintendents of the North London Home for 
Aged Christian Blind Women, say that a remedy has itself unfailing ; that 
rheumatism and neuralgia have, in every case, been removed by St. Jacobs Oil— 
the remedy referred to—and that many old ladies, some of them ninety years old, 
instead of tossing about in agony, now enjoy a good night’s rest through its influence. 
Mrs. Bright says she cannot say enough in its favour. 

Six gold medals have been awarded St. Jacob’s Oil for its marvellous power to 
cure pain. It acts like magic. It dures when everything else has failed, It has 
cured people who had been lame and crippled with pain over twenty years. It 
cures rheumatism, neuralgia, faceache, backache; sprains, and other bodily pains, 
It isan external remedy. It penetrates to the seat of the disease, It is simple. 





EDWARD IVIMEY, 


Tailor and Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY. 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per pair. 
Pevfect Fitting Garments, 
ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL AND VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS' 
WITH SILK SLEEVE LININGS, 42s. 
SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEED, 
LOCH MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN SUITS, 6;s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY: 
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The ies ECT BINDER (Garton’s Patent) 


By the aid of this useful and simple in- 
vention loose copies of musicare temporarily 
bound in a neat and well-made case in a 








perfect and substantial manner, with the 
advantage that in an instant any single 
copy cau be removed without displacing 
m the rest, and can be as quickly replaced. 
&) So simple is the arrangement that a child 
Bacan use it, and all musicians should not 
% fail to procure one at once, 





Money most” willingly returned if not 
pproved of on receipt. 


Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered ‘* Music,” Music Size  ....00.,,s0e0......4/= 
‘i PT ge epee, ie wren AT on Acar 5/- 
» Cloth Case, ‘Lettered “ Musical World”. ss 000 e0eeee coe c0eeee 3/6 
» 9. Half Boundand ,, ssavavcinensase Qf 


Any other size in proportion. Price Lists on application. 
MUSIC TEACHERS AND OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to— 


GARTON BROS. (Patentees), 
Newton-le-Willows, Lancs, 


K ARN saa" ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO,, 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
ouilt, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
urpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free oj the 
Sort European AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


_* NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W. 


W. ue THOMAS S PIANOS !! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
' iron-framed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities. 
Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange, 


W. G. “THOMAS. Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W 


Central Musical Instrument Depot. 


(Late F. PAYTON & CO. 


Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by C. fie Spanish Music 
Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian Mandolines 
and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and every des.reblion 
of Musical Instruments. 
A VARIED STOCK OF op pislins ALWAYS IN HAND, 
“Makers of Amber Varnish, Rosin, and Varnish Restorer. 

Send for Illustrated C thao, Sratis and post free. 
INSTRUMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL © im aginary value put on Instruments 
whether old or new. Fittings of all kinds at t lothest prices. Vivlin, Guitars, 

a etc., skilfully repaired at reasonable charges. 

sutruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 
Violin, Bow, Cloth 





























h-lined Case, and osin, complete, I4s. 9d. 


47, 


are invited to call inspéet otir 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, EAC. 70, 


CASSON’S 
PATENT 


Organ=Building System. 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c., See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A, 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&c., &c. 


— Bipply to the Secretarp— 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limiteo, 


DENBIGH. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENCGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America and the Colonics. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santiey, and the most eminent 


medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d ; also in bottles for abroad. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO., 


Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTM ENT of any House in the World. 


€, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


E. C. DALTON, 

Artist and Engraver on B00, 
67, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. $. MALLETT, ALLEN & CO., 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 






































PORTRAITS. | WINDOW BILLS. | STATIONERY. 
(Specialily.) | BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. | CATALOGUES PLANS, &€3 &c. 
WARDOUR. ST. LONDON, W. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS —“ AS MAL, LONDON ” : 
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ASCHERBERG PIAN 0S. 






















“7 oi lia an act of Sicice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to, play before the public. Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 








Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN 





Ascherberg BWiano’ Depot, 
tf, REGENT STREET, W. 
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